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O mark the beginning of our sec- 

ond volume we commence the se- 

rial publication of “The For- 
tunes of Fifi,” by Molly Elliot Seawell. 
Miss Seawell is one of the most popular 
authors in America, and her books have 
met with increasing success since she 
acquired her first popularity with 
“ The Sprightly Romance of Marsac.” 
Recently there has been published an 
earlier, neglected book by Miss Sea- 
well, entitled “The Children of Des- 
tiny,” and it has received more gener- 
ous welcome than the majority of the 
new novels. But “ The Fortunes of 
Fifi” is so merry a romance, radiant 
with love and joy, and so full of deli- 
ciously humorous situations, described 
with inimitable wit and charm, that we 
unhesitatingly predict for it unquali- 
fied popularity with our readers, and 
afterward with the book-buying pub- 
lic. 


UR frontispiece portrait of Mr. 

Clyde Fitch is a perfect likeness 

of the cleverest and most popular 
playwright America has ever known. 


*e PDs 


R. Walter Pulitzer, editor of the 

late “ American Tit-Bits,” a 

bright periodical of which a 
few numbers were issued recently, an- 
nounces a volume of epigrams to be 
valled “ Raps and Rhaps-oddities,” a 
title which hardly promises well for the 
book. From the press comments cir- 
culated by Mr. Pulitzer we understand 
that his “ cynicism is as tender as a 
baby’s,” and that Mr. Pulitzer is the 
leading American “ writer of  epi- 
gram.” A moot point in literary 
ethics was raised by Mr. Pulitzer when 
he plagiarized from his own “ Reflec- 
tions of a Rejected Manuscript,” which 
appeared in the February issue of 
“The Bookman ” in his “* Dramatized 
Proverbs” published in “ The Thea- 
tre” for the same month. “A poet 
and his poem are soon parted” in 
“The Bookman” was “ A dramatist 
and his play are soon parted ” in “ The 
Theatre,” and “ An author’s royalties 
are often far from royal” became “ A 
playwright’s royalties are seldom roy- 
al” when dramatized. Mr. Pulitzer 
talks of starting a new magazine. 





AMUEL Richards, the artist 

friend whose acquaintance with 

Symonds began in Davos, in 1890, 
as related in our article, “ John Ad- 
dington Symonds in Davos,” occupied 
the studio next that gentleman’s villa; 
and it was here the author sat to his 
friend for the accompanying pen and 
ink study—both discoursing, mean- 
while, of their interrelating hopes and 
fears. What Symonds had accom- 
plished, handicapped as he was by the 
same malady, afforded stimulus to the 
doomed artist. “Symonds is my 
hope,” he would say, “ and as he has 
lived to belie physicians’ prophecy, so 
will I.” 

Wearing the soft, white hat Sym- 
onds used in the sun, and in a char- 
acteristic attitude, Richards portrayed 
him as he saw and knew him: not 
flattering, not softened by any tricks of 
his art. Commenting upon the sketch 
Symonds said, “ You have seen and put 
in my face everything, and more, than 
I would have had the world see.” 

When Death had claimed both sit- 
ter and artist, this portrait was given 
to their physician and friend, Dr. 
Ruedi, who was much beloved by both 
for his singular devotion to them. 
Very recently he, too, was laid away 
under the Alpine snows, and it then 
came into the possession of Mrs. Rich- 
ards. On its reverse side, in unfram- 
ing it for shipment, the following 
penned lines were found: 


* 31 hours work of 
* Q7 sittings. 

“A rugged, storm-beaten face, 
seamed and scarred by mental toil and 
physical pain, illuminated by a kind 
and gentle heart, broad in its sym- 
pathies as humanity,—this sunshine 
after the storm is what an unpretend- 
ing student of Nature has seen writ- 
ten upon the features of his friend, 
John Addington Symonds. 
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** My aim and intent above all has 
been to give a faithful portrait; after 
that, to seek all artistic qualities pos- 
sible, such as truth to ‘ colour values ’ 
in the great masses, and still in each 
mass tell its ‘texture, as differing 
from the textures of other masses, 
both in light and shadow: after this, 
to observe variety of texture and quali- 
ties within each mass, as in flesh, the 
differences between bony, and fleshy, 
and fold masses. To do all this and 
keep clear of the extremes of resources, 
viz.: pure black and pure white has 
been my chief intention and aim in the 
technical execution of this pen and ink 
drawing, and is here recorded for fu- 
ture reference for those who might 
chance to find it, and care to know the 
‘aim and intent of the artist.’ 


* Samuel Richards, 
* Davos Platz, Suisse. 
“ September 27—-1890.” 


The following incident, one day re- 
lated by Symonds furnishes amusing 
evidence of the reckless disparity of 
his early judgment and his keen 
delight and pride in his friend 
Richards. 

On one of his trips to Italy, as he 
was roaming about the Pitti gallery at 
Florence, he noticed a party of Ameri- 
cans grouped before one of the master- 
pieces. One of them, a young woman, 
stood reading aloud from the cata- 
logue what proved to be Symonds’s 
own critical estimate of the picture. 
He became a much interested listener 
and, finally, as the lady finished, moved 
nearer to the group, and, apologizing, 
introduced himself, at the same time 
saying it might please them to know 
that his opinion of this picture had 
materially changed since writing what 
they had just read, and that this 
change was due to the influence of a 
most gifted artist, one of their own 
countrymen, Mr. Samuel Richards. 
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O judge a contemporary from an 

impersonal and objective stand- 

point is the most difficult feature 
that confronts a critic. The literary 
motifs of each must, naturally, be those 
of the day, therefore too nearly allied, 
and too much in the same line of vision, 
to admit of comparative analysis. 

The nineteenth century in France 
has been most prolific of dramatic au- 
thors who have written their thousands 
of dramas, but probably very few of 
these authors, and a very small propor- 
tion of their works, will endure in the 
minds of even near posterity. Those 
of the first half of this century have 
already passed into the perspective, 
where comparison has created an ac- 
cepted dictum; but the historic literary 
value of these younger writers’ produc- 
tions still awaits that detached vision 
which distance affords. 

Prominent among these is Monsieur 
Abel Hermant, recently elected “ Presi- 
dent de la Société des gens de Lettres,” 
whose portrait is given opposite. 
Judged as subjectively as possible he 
must be acknowledged a fertile, skilful 
dramatist, of more than fair ability, 
who has written much and acceptably, 
though by some he has been accused of 
fatal facility as a writer and blamed 
for over-production. He is one of the 
young writers not yet well known out 
of France, and has just accepted the 
position of dramatic critic for “ Gil 
Blas,” recently bought and_ trans- 
formed into a thoroughly literary news- 
paper by the former co-director of the 
“ Figaro,” and by Ollendorff, the ex- 
publisher. 

His earliest work, “Les Mépris,” was 
published in 1883, a collection of verses 
imitative of those of Baudelaire, “ the 
professor emeritus of literary corrup- 
tion” as Vance Thompson misnames 
him. This was followed, in close suc- 


cession, by a story of college life, and 
a depressing, monotonous effort in psy- 
chological analysis—neither of which 
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attracted much attention; but in 1887, 
he became well known through his 
novel, “* Le Cavalier Miserey ”—an ex- 
posure of the rigid discipline of army 
martinets, and of their treatment of 
unfortunate recruits or conscripts. 
This drew upon him a storm of invec- 
tive from all the military authorities 
and caused him to be pronounced un- 
patriotic. He denied that he meant to 
libel the army through the characters 
of this book, but most of the officers 
took serious objection to them, and one 
colonel of a regiment ordered every 
copy of the book found in the barracks 
to be burned ignominiously; all of 
which increased the notoriety of the 
book. Between 1887 and 1893 he pub- 
lished ** Nathalie Madore ”; “ La Sur- 
intendante”; ‘Cours aA Part”; 
“Amour de Téte”; “Serge”; “ Erme- 
line”; “ L’Amour Exotique”; “ Les 
Confidences d’une Aieule” and “ La 
Carriére ”—which created another sen- 
sational diversion, temporarily. Two 
of his dramas which have achieved the 
greatest success are “ L’Empreinte ” 
and “* Les Transatlantiques,” the latter 
treating of a Franco-American mar- 
riage; by this play, which abounds with 
imaginative passages and shows that it 
is the work of a keen observer, it was 
proven to the satisfaction of the French 
critics that the old French régime, 
though considered more corrupt than 
the new world, yet comprehends true 
modesty better than we do. The com- 
edy portions are unusually well sus- 
tained, and even interpolated with seri- 
ous bits of sparkling wisdom and truth, 
but these are so bathed in the tumultu- 
ous flow of unceasing mirth that they 
are scarce recognized in the moving 
whole. Monsieur Hermant is now 
writing the “‘ Confessions of a Man of 
To-day.” 

Weighing all favorable opinions 
against the adverse ones this gentleman 
must be acknowledged one of the most 
notable French writers. 
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HOULD our pale candle-light ever 

glow into such high achievement 

that the querying search light of 
public interest should be turned upon 
us, we pray we remain as staunch in 
our modesty and reticence as the au- 
thor of “ Horses Nine,” Mr. Sewell 
Ford, whose fac-simile presentment we 
give opposite; but we have our doubts 
on the subject. Certainly the follow- 
ing personal résumé, rendered at our 
urgent request, gives every indication 
that the way of the transgressing in- 
terviewer would be a hard one if he 
travelled to Barnegat for information 
about Mr. Ford, unless some of the na- 
tive historians helped him out. But, 
at least, we may congratulate ourselves 
upon having discovered one author, 
who, even in the legitimate flush of 
pride which one’s first book occasions, 
does not take himself o’ex seriously : 


Name—Sewell Ford. 

Born—South Levant, Me. 

Boyhood—spent in Maine, Kansas, 
Michigan, Massachusetts and en route 
between those States. 

Education—completed four years’ 
Latin course at Haverhill (Mass.) 
High School. 

Activities—spent sixteen years in 
the newspaper business, doing all kinds 
of work, from police reporting to vari- 
ous grades of editorship, on journals 
in Boston, Baltimore and New York. 
Until recently a member of editorial 
staff of American Press Association. 


Present condition—free, by glory! © 


(I’m just quitting the grind—got a 
comfortable little place down at Tom’s 
River, on Barnegat Bay, South Jer- 
sey, where, by the time you print this, 
I shall be making a garden, raising 
chickens, sailing a boat and writing 
whatever the spirit wills.) 

Age—35. Also you may add that 
I’m married, that it’s a success, and 
that I have two children—girl 12, boy 
10—who enjoy the society of their 


dad and are glad that he’s quit office 
work. 
I believe this is about all I know 
about myself—that I’m willing to tell. 
S. F. 


And now, gentle reader, if, in addi- 
tion to this communication, apparently 
meagre, but bristling with character- 
interpretation in every line—and _ be- 
tween lines as well—you have studied 
Mr. Ford’s alert portrait-physiog- 
nomy, and yet know him not, we had 
best desist, for more would not avail; 
besides we have frankly shared with 
you our full store of information. 


PROPOS the coincidental spar- 

row stories in Herr Ernst von 

Wildenbruch’s “ Jealousy,” and 
Mr. Jerome’s “ Paul Kelver,” noted in 
the March issue of THe Reaper, it is 
interesting to find that another author 
than these two, and the Bible, takes 
into consideration their being fed. 
Also their likeness to man under con- 
ditions. In “ Edges,” by Alice Woods, 
one Eleanor says: 

**T put crumbs from out of my win- 
dow each morning for the sparrows. 
They are such rum little sports, they 
appeal to me. One spring day a be- 
lated snowstorm came along creating a 
panic in birddom. I broke an extra 
biscuit. In two mintues there assem- 
bled a well-to-do mother bird, import- 
ant in a moment of unlooked-for ad- 
versity, and about her a circle of pup- 
birds with wide mouths, and such a 
squabbling! We two are as these little 
birds, dear Hermit, indeed we are; you 
are squalling for crumbs, you know 
you are. Why don’t you come over 
and share the pudding? ” 


HE Emerson Memorial School, 
which is to be held in Boston and 
Concord in the three weeks im- 
mediately following the National 


Educational Convention, will open on 
Monday, July 13th. 
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UR Ghetto philosopher, Kei- 

dansky, pays tribute to the great 

individuality of the Concord sage 
as follows: “* Be yourself,’ says Em- 
erson, yet, knowing him, you become 
an Emersonian.” 

To these many Emersonianites his 
coat-of-arms, as reproduced opposite, 
by courtesy of the Lenox-Library li- 
brarian, will prove a feature of in- 
terest at this time; also the following 
heraldic history, authoritatively given 
by Mr. Mortimer Delano de Lannoy : 

“In writs of Parliament of the thir- 
teenth century is found the name of 
Richardus fil Emerici. In the earliest 
form it was a Norman name, from 
Emeric, Americ, etc. Later appear- 
ing as Emmerison. Heintzel says it is 
from Aimeric or Haimericus or Ameri- 
cus (like Amerigo Vespucci). That is, 
“ Haim,” or house, “ Riks,” to rule. 
That is, the house of rule or ruling 
house. Later the family was founded 
into three main lines: 

William Emerson, 1351, founded 
the Bondgate family. 

Robert Emerson, 1380, founded the 
Weardale family. 

John Emerson, born before 1800, 
founded the Brancepeth family. There 
were, apparently, three brothers. 

From the Brancepeth branch came: 

‘Thomas Emerson, the founder of the 
New England family, who was born in 
Durham, and died at Ipswich, Mass., 
1666. His son, Joseph Emerson, was 
born in England, 1620-1, and died at 
Concord, Mass., 1680. He had one 
son, Edward Emerson, 1670-1743, 
who, in 1698, married Rebecca Waldo, 
daughterof Cornelius of Ipswich, 1654. 
This was why Ralph Waldo Emerson 
received the additional name of Waldo. 

Their son was the Rev. Joseph Em- 
erson, 1700-1767, who had the Rev. 
William Emerson 1743-1776, a grad- 
uate of Harvard, 1761, and a chaplain 
in the Revolution, until his death dur- 
ing the first year of the war. He was 


at Concord and upheld the soldier- 
farmers of that famous day by his ex- 
ample and fearless attitude. 

His son was the Rev. William Em- 
erson also, 1769-1811, a graduate of 
Harvard, 1789. He married, 1796, 
Ruth, daughter of John Haskins and 
Hannah Upham. They had eight chil- 
dren. 

And one was the man whose centen- 
nial is being celebrated: Rev. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, 1803-1882, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard, as his father and 
grandfather before him. He first mar- 
ried, in 1829, Ellen Louisa, daughter 
of Beza Tucker, and, secondly, in 
1835, Lidian, daughter of Charles 
Jackson. She died in 1892. 

The heraldry of the Emerson family 
is as follows: 

William Emerson, the father of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, used the armes 
first in America, as a bookplate en- 
graved by Callender. This is an ar- 
morial plate with a ribbon and wreath, 
the motto being “ Fidem servabo.” 
[“ I will keep true.” 

Armes: Party per fesse indented, 
or and vert, on a bend engrailed azure, 
three lions passant argent. 

Crest: A lion rampant vert, bezan- 
tée, in paws a battle-axe gules, head 
argent. 

This coat-of-armes was the one 
granted to “ Raffe Emerson” by Sir 
Thos. Wall, Knt., and used as ex-libris 
by William Emerson. 

The most authentic histories of the 
Emerson family are those by D. G. 
Haskins and Benjamin K. Emerson. 

Accompanying the Emerson Armes 
we give a quaint book: plate designed 
by Mr. Delano for Mr. Nichols, also 
that of the little son of Florence Eng- 
land Nosworthy, who, as an illustrator, 
has won an enviable reputation, and 
has certainly conceived a winsome de- 
sign in this book-plate. Mrs. Nos- 
worthy also designs book-plates for 
grown-ups. 
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Y courtesy of the artist, Arthur 

Alan Lewis, who is a young 

American giving much artistic 
promise, and who has recently returned 
to our country after prolonged study 
in France, we are permitted to repro- 
duce this etching of Villiers de L’Isle 
Adam; it is the last portrait ever made 
of the then dying author, who be- 
longed to one of the oldest French 
families. He was born at Saint- 
Brieuc, November 7, 1840, and died at 
Paris, August 18, 1889; living, as he 
died, in poverty, the span of his days 
was a restless, tormented one which im- 
pressed much of his work with its un- 
quiet. He was disdainful of criticism 
—uniquely absorbed in his art and his 
dreams, which were the real substance 
of his life; many of these, that were 
outlined in his unfinished works, and 
faded with him into the silence from 
which they emanated, foreshadowed 
great finalities. When he restrained 
the limitless power of his scathing 
irony his prose rang full and har- 
monious, imaging his bizarre concep- 
tions with miraculous intensity. 

He allied himself with that well- 
known group of contemporary Par- 
nassians whose innovations of style 
and form fared parallel with the sym- 
bolistic painters, the pre-Raphaelites 
and the impressionists, whom they de- 


‘ fended; in music these adepts were at- 


tuned to Wagner, and in prose they 
modelled themselves after Théophile 
Gautier and de Banville, while Flau- 
bert fecundated their epic dreams. At 
one with them in general purpose, Vil- 
liers was yet preéminent as the pos- 
sessor of a personal philosophy, a gift 
of irony such as seldom imbued these 
young writers, and that supple manip- 
ulation of art-forms rarely exercised 
among them. Dramatist and novelist 


above all; facile poet after their man- 
ner of elaboration, as long as he 
pleased, he yet found their ornate limi- 
tations too narrow, and early returned 


to that numerous category of French 
poets who rejected the strict Alexan- 
drian and confided their songs to ca- 
denced prose. 

“My art is my prayer,” he cries, 
“and, believe me, no true artist may 
sing of that which is not real to him, 
speak of that he does not love, or voice 
other than his veritable beliefs; for 
those who speak in hypocrisy betray 
themselves by their worthless, sterile 
work, none being able to achieve true 
artistic results without disinterested, 
sincere motives.” 

In all his work, fiction, essay or 
drama, we find a personal philosophy, 
built of Hegelianism verging on Ni- 
hilism; through all, embraced in long, 
grandiloquent phrasing, the same idea 
percolates: in a shadowy, illusory 
world, its voyagers ever wend, irre- 
sponsible, without light, or wand, or 
guide, immured within their senses, 
human folly being but ignorance of, 
or contempt for, the ancient, eternal 
verities. 

As a justification of life, with its 
bitterness and trouble, and as its sole 
mainstay, he offers Christian faith, 
firm in his trust in the inscrutable ways 
of his Creator, accepting life re- 
sighedly, without inquiry. Man, to 
him, is but brain-matter reflecting 
ideas, joy is a dream, grief a delusion. 

In his intellectual formation Edgar 
Poe seems to have exercised the most 
profound influence; Hoffman also im- 
bued him with that dual vision of hu- 
man personality; pure, nearly invis- 
ible souls, revolving in the midst of 
caricatured and almost animalistic 
beings. From Baudelaire, doubtless, 
came inspired visions of the night and 
sadness under the skies; and from 
Wagner the symphonic arrangement 
of his last works and the cult of ca- 
dence in the initial phrasing of his 
tirades, some of which are scanned, 
elaborated and rhythmically divided 


like music. 
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His first works were “ Isis,”’ “ Claire 
Lenoir,” “ Morgane”; then, in 1883, 
his drama in three acts, “ le Nouveau 
Monde,” having attained the Michaeli 
prize of two thousand francs, was 
produced at the “théatre des Na- 
tions.” In 1886, he brought out two 
philosophical romances which, by 
many, are accredited as his best works: 
“TL’Amour Supréme,” and “ L’Eve 
future.’ These were followed, in 
1887, by his “ Contes Cruels,” and 
then “ Axel,” a dramatic poem which 
was an incarnated dream of pure rea- 
son and eternal passion, considered by 
many as the confession of Villiers’s 
literary and philosophical creed—not 
an expression of definitive thought. 
For therein lie all his primary ideas, 
clothed in still more mystic manner, 
and with symbol still more detached 
from the anecdotal drama—his fore- 
most and most characteristic work. 


HAT Miss Edna Kenton’s new 

novel, “ What Manner of Man,” 

should be received with enthusi- 
asm in Boston, but branded with the 
double cross of expurgation by the 
City Librarian of one of the prairie 
cities, is one of those professional dis- 
agreements which no third element can 
unite, but it is just such provincial 
jurisdiction as this that adds members 
to the Tabbard Inn—and the book 
wins on its literary merits eventually. 


N Ralph Henry Barbour’s stories of 

Harvard students the local color is 

laid on with a precision and _ pleni- 
tude that declare the author a legiti- 
mate son of Cambridge. The glowing 
pigments in which he paints the yard 
as “The Land of Joy,” may well 
awaken a thrill of responsive pride in 
President Eliot and his co-workers. 
It is not difficult to imagine even the 
austere Professor Barrett Wendell 
glancing over the book with a certain 
restrained satisfaction in the achieve- 


ments of a man who learned his trade, 
in part at least, under the tutelage of 
the distinguished professor of English 
and rhetoric. But what will be the 
Professor’s feelings when, reading 
unsuspectingly on to page 116, he 
comes suddenly on these words: “‘ What 
would Margaret think of him if she 
knew how illy he was executing his 
trust?” How that vile adverb, a word 
that is no word, will smite him in the 
face, with its disgraceful deficiency in 
at least one of “ the three requisites of 
correct writing.” That an author of 
books should use such a concoction of 
sounds as a word is bad enough; but 
that a Harvard man, a _ presumable 
graduate of that famous freshman 
course in composition should be the 
guilty man, were well-nigh unbeliev- 
able, but for the indisputable evidence. 
Mr. Barbour owes a public and abject 
apology to the English department of 
Harvard for having so grossly af- 
fronted it. 


R. Eliot Gregory is a man of let- 

ters, a prominent figure in soci- 

ety in New York, a business man 
who has charge of several estates, and 
is a director with James H. Hyde and 
James Henry Smith, of the Heinrich 
Conried Opera Company. Mr. Greg- 
ory’s first literary work appeared in 
“The Evening Post” signed “ The 
Idler,” and it was these articles which 
were afterward collected into the two 
volumes of essays. 

Mr. Gregory writes very little, 
rarely more than two articles a year, 
but he is now collecting the material 
for a new volume, which will include 
the article on Newport recently pub- 
lished in “ Harper’s Magazine.” 

President Roosevelt recently wrote 
to Mr. Gregory, complimenting him 
upon an article published in “ The 
Century,” another indication of the 
closeness witn which the President 
follows current literary work. 
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John Addington Symonds in Davos 


The Story of a Friendship 


BY LOUISE PARKS RICHARDS 


N an elongated bowl, held close up 

to the sky, full of snow and sun- 

shine in winter and running over 
with thick tangles of Alpine flowers in 
summer, cluster the chalets and villas 
of the mountain village, Davos. Iso- 
lated from all the rest of the world is 
this Alpine basin which Nature, in one 
of her mighty throes, had lifted a mile 
high, then set down as she paused 
and, before a final convulsion, sent up 
a rim of glistening, snow-capped 
peaks and spilled a miniature lake just 
past the middle. 

Into this retreat, where no germs of 
infection creep over the edges, and 
where the microbes of disease shrivel 
under the scorching sunlight, many a 
weary, fever-burned victim has fled to 
escape the death clutches that were al- 
ready tightening about throat and 
chest. 

A little more than twenty-five years 
ago there was borne up the mountain 
side, and over into this enclosed valley, 
a man panting, struggling for the life 
out of which stern fate was attempt- 
ing to cheat him. The young wife 
and four little daughters, together 
with their attendants, had started with 
their precious charge to Egypt, where 
they were to spend the winter in a 
dahabeah on the Nile; but, listening 
to the feeble insistence of the sufferer, 
they had turned aside to try for a few 





weeks the mountain air of the then 
almost unknown Davos, of which, by 
the merest chance, they had just heard. 

This young Englishman, whose 
singularly brilliant career had ever 
been overshadowed by delicate health, 
was yet possessed of such indomitable 
will that it had overruled his physical 
weakness. This trait had not only 
won for him the honors at Oxford 
when only twenty-two, but had al- 
ready earned for him a name in letters 
and literary criticism. 

Five years before—it was in 1872 
—John Addington Symonds had ap- 
peared as an author through his “ In- 
troduction to the Study of Dante,” 
which had been followed by “ Studies 
of the Greek Poets,” “ Sketches and 
Studies in Italy,” and other works of 
like character. He had also com- 
menced his great work, “ Renaissance 
in Italy,” which was to occupy him for 
many years. 

The hitherto unconquered spirit, 
however, seemed at last to have been 
overcome, and with the hemorrhages 
which, in his own words, had con- 
victed him of phthisis, a few months 
before, the now prostrated invalid had 
scarce one chance in a thousand of re- 
covery. Still the restless mind could 
not be dulled, and almost immediately 
after his arrival in Davos, with life’s 
forces nearly spent, lying in his ham- 
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mock, slung in the pines of the moun- 
tain sides, he continued to dictate to 
his devoted wife the lines of his trans- 
lations of Michael Angelo’s sonnets. 

In the cloudless Davos sunshine the 
withering life revived, and the Nile 
journey was abandoned. This first 
winter’s recuperation (1877) was the 
beginning of successive winters in Da- 
vos, each summer’s return to England, 
however, bringing about the inevitable 
recurrent debility, only to be arrested 
by hurried returns to Switzerland. 
After three years the home in England 
was given up absolutely, and by 1882 
the family was installed permanently 
in the villa, “Am Hof,” which Sym- 
onds had built in Davos. 

This enforced residence in the high 
Alps, that promised him immunity 
from further ravages of his malady, 
was not without its cost to sentiment 
and aspirations. Completely severed 
from the intellectual companionship of 
his own kind, and shut in from all out- 
side stimulus, there seemed an end to 
any expectation of becoming the great 
scholar which his early success at 
Oxford had promised. This self-im- 
molation and enforced intellectual soli- 
tude were, nevertheless, to bring com- 
pensation in the service he was here 
to render the world. Not only did 
his own individuality become accentu- 
ated through isolation, but his capac- 
ity for work grew to be phenomenal. 

In his early Oxford days he had 
longed to write an English history of 
Italian poetry and art. The time had 
now arrived, though the conditions 
were strange. It was here in the snow, 
shut in by the towering Alps, but with 
burning sunshine flooding his Swiss 
study, that the treasures of Italian 
literature were opened up to the Eng- 
lish-speaking world; here that the last 
of the eleven years spent upon his 
great work, “ Renaissance in Italy,” 
were employed in self-forgetting, self- 
absorbing labor. 


As the visits to England, which cost 
him just as many years of his life, be- 
came less frequent, he sought recrea- 
tion in many short journeys to his be- 
loved Italy, where the foundation for 
succeeding critical analysis was laid. 

The Alps he learned to love pas- 
sionately, although they sometimes 
oppressed him with their eternal 
whiteness ; while he ever found strange 
delight in the rugged people of the 
soil. Of such intensity grew his in- 
terest that he came to be the revered 
friend, counsellor and arbitrator of 
the peasants of the Canton, while 
many a Davos family of birth and 
heredity owes its fortunes to-day to 
the direct intervention and helping 
hand of their English friend. 

While his home was always barred 
against any possible intrusion of the 
curious, being a man of exceeding re- 
serve toward strangers, yet his doors 
were always open to the Swiss toilers, 
—the humble people of the country. 
In his dining hall he gave many a feast 
to the rude denizens of the mountains. 
With these simple, natural people this 
brilliant man of letters would hold 
high carnival as merrily as any of his 
peasant companions, and was often a 
guest at their weddings and christen- 
ings, while their mountain sports and 
national celebrations were never con- 
sidered complete without Symonds at 
their head. 

Well does the writer remember a 
peasant wedding in the Canton, to 
which Symonds was invited, and from 
which he did not return for three days. 
In the continuous merry-making, that 
lasted all this time, Symonds had be- 
come such an integral part that he 
had kept watch and wake with his 
mountain friends almost without sleep 
or rest. 

In Davos he declared he “ lost the 
power of living like an invalid,” and 
though he was seldom, if ever, seen 
at any public gathering of strangers 
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at Davos, yet at a Turnverein Fest he 
would remain from early morn until 
evening, and then give the Turners a 
dinner at night. As president of the 
toboggan club, he would stand for 
hours in the snow, keeping tally and 
counting time at the races. 

The International Toboggan races 
in Davos, for which the Symonds cup 
was the competitive prize, caused more 
excitement than a presidential cam- 
paign. There Symonds’s presence 
marked every festivity of the week; 
he took part in the snow picnics and 
in those on the lake, and even in the 
toasts and speech making. 

The little, agile figure of Davos’s 
great celebrity was often to be seen 
climbing to the tops of the mountains, 
dragging his toboggan after him and 
then skimming over the snow, or fly- 
ing down a steep incline at the risk of 
neck and limb. A descent of four 
miles in eleven minutes, accompanied 
by his daughters who were expert 
tobogganists, was one of his record 
runs. 

This keen enjoyment of out-door 
life was but the outward expression of 
that intense spiritual vitality which 
controlled the man,—an_ exultation 
that seemed the reaction of his suffer- 
ings. His was a deeply religious na- 
ture, and though the questions he con- 
tinually asked himself never found 
absolute answers, he never gave up 
his researches behind the doors of his 
Swiss study, that study wherein “ holes 
were drilled in his lungs whenever he 
organized a book.” 

Symonds would sometimes read a 
paper before the Davos Literary Soci- 
ety, whose members numbered many a 
clever man of England that had 
sought Davos to prolong life. Among 
other names on these rolls was that of 
Mr. M—., the “disagreeable man” 
of Beatrice Harradan’s “ Ships that 
Pass in the Night,”—a man whose 
keen invective and biting sarcasm 


singled him out as one of the notable 
characters, and a man of brilliant at- 
tainments. 

His occasional bouts with the na- 
tives, however, afforded Symonds hu- 
man studies infinitely more interest- 
ing than did the people whose culture 
was prone to cracks and _ blisters. 
Nevertheless his affiliation with the 
peasantry was but a form of recrea- 
tion; a great longing for intellectual 
companionship often overcame him. 
For the warm clasp of an intellectually 
sympathetic hand, for the converse of 
a trained mind, his heart often yearned 
with a sickening, insatiate hunger. 

While voluntarily living the life of 
a recluse in his own villa, shrinking 
from the promiscuous intercourse of 
society and contact with the sojourners 
in Davos who fain would have known 
him, yet his soul cried out for respon- 
sive companionship. To his diary he 
confided his plaint of “ being penned 
up in a cage of archeology and liter- 
ary picture making,” and of the 
“curious isolation from artists and 
cultivated men—the feeling of being 
out of the swim, which attaches to my 
uncomfortable position with one-and- 
a-quarter lung here. Constant weak 
health, no literary friends, and no li- 
brary of reference, are three very de- 
pressing conditions for a man consti- 
tuted like myself.” 

Fortunately for him, after long 
years, there finally came to Davos one 
of congenial mould, from his own 
land; and he also was seeking that 
healing which pure air and higher al- 
titudes promised to worn-out lungs. 
Robert Louis Stevenson it was who 
came to live in the villa “Am Stein,” 
a chalet half-way up the mountain 
side, overlooking the entire Davos val- 
ley, and standing just above, and a 
little beyond, the Symonds home. 
Then the long evenings, after the ex- 
hausting hours in his study, were made 


glad by the companionship of “ Opal- 
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stein,” as Stevenson was christened by 
his friend. 

At late hours of the night, and in 
the early ones of the morning, Sym- 
onds’s quick elastic step would often be 
heard striding down that mountain 
path which led from Stevenson’s villa 
to his own, after half the night had 
been spent in mutual inspiration. 
This companionship was of but a few 
months’ duration, unfortunately, for 
Stevenson soon exchanged the villa on 
the mountain rock for a house on an 
island of the sea. 

Thus a little more than ten years 
had elapsed since Symonds had been 
brought to Davos, a presumably hope- 
less invalid, when another exile was 
borne up the same mountain road, and 
over into this same little valley; still 
another victim with the same dread 
blight fallen upon him: an artist whose 
genius was his consuming fire and for 
whom attainment meant death, accord- 
ing to medical sentence. With faint 
hope, at least, of a temporary arrest 
of disease he had been brought to Da- 
vos, where life for him soon assumed 
another tinge. 

Between John Addington Symonds 
and Samuel Richards there was almost 
instant soul recognition, and _ the 
friendship they formed became one of 
those strong affiliations between highly 
artistic natures whose differences in 
development afford the necessary vari- 
ation for complete harmony. In a 
certain sense each was the complement 
of the other. Symonds’s intellectual- 
ity and educational equipment sup- 
plied Richards’s deficiency in scholas- 
tic training, while Richards’s art, 
which was an integral part of him, 
supplied to Symonds what had hith- 
erto been but knowledge derived from 
the study of art without artistic as- 
sociations. 

To the writer Symonds once said: 
“ Hitherto I have been half afraid to 
know artists too intimately, they are 


so often disappointing. ‘They do not 
feel, do not think, as one would sup- 
pose they must; but Richards is one 
whose feelings and knowledge are in- 
stinctive, who is an artist because he 
was born one.” 

Symonds’s sympathy, the deepest 
instinct of his nature, made him a 
singularly close friend, one who laid 
bare his own heart and touched the 
innermost chords of his companion. 
His intellectual dominance was for- 
gotten in his receptive attitude toward 
the artist, whose art was his life, for 
his was the simplicity of genius. “I 
love you because you are yourself,” 
Symonds had said to him in the be- 
ginning of their friendship. 

At this time Symonds was at work 
on his volume of “ Essays Suggestive 
and Speculative,” and to Richards, 
whom he now made his literary com- 
panion, each page was read as it was 
written. In memory of these hours, 
spent on the veranda of “ Am Hof,” 
talking and reading over the manu- 
script, part of it was given to the ar- 
tist, and is now in possession of the 
writer. 

On account of his close relations to 
Italy and her literature, the Italian 
Government granted Symonds the first 
inspection of Michael Angelo’s letters 
and documents, which, by provision 
of the will of the great Master him- 
self were not to be opened until the 
anniversary of his 400th birthday. 
As the time drew near, the artistic 
world grew alert in anticipation of the 
possible revelations contained in these 
letters. It was even believed that the 
private life of Michael Angelo would 
be revealed in a new aspect, the stains, 
if any, grown darker from conceal- 
ment through four long centuries. 

To Florence then went Symonds, 
with palpitating heart, wondering 
what that casket, that sarcophagus 
of documentary evidence should bring 
forth. His bard, whose art he loved, 
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whose poetry he had given to his own 
people in his own tongue, was either 
to be acquitted of all aspersions, or 
condemned as a man of low ideals in 
his private life,—and that, too, by his 
own hand. Great was Symonds’s ex- 
ultation to find that not a letter, not 
a line, proved the great genius to be 
otherwise than as a man without blem- 
ish of character ; with a soul as spotless 
as the marble he chiselled. 

It was in 1891 that Symonds began 
his life of Michael Angelo, after all 
his researches were completed, and it 
was then his artist-friend was his daily 
companion. To Richards’s idealistic 
nature, Michael Angelo represented 
the greatest, the sublimest ideal in art. 
In Florence, in Rome, he had stood in 
reverential awe before his works, and 
there was not a stroke of the brush, 
nor a mark of the chisel that was not 
familiar, understood, and loved. 

Long and frequent were the discus- 
sions, under Symonds’s glass-covered 
porch, about Michael Angelo’s master- 
pieces; and Symonds’s keen analytic 
mentality so stimulated Richards to 
maintain his own position in their dif- 
ferences of opinion that he posed, and 
photographed, in various attitudes, 
one of his friends,—a young man of 
Herculean physique,—to prove the 
truth of his assertions in reference to 
Michael Angelo’s figures. 

As time went by, two or three years 
having passed, the tie that bound them 
together was knit ever closer and 
closer, and in the short intervals spent 
away from Davos letters were con- 
stantly exchanged. In one of these 
Symonds wrote: “ I thank God he sent 
you to Davos and to me.” 





In the early spring of 1893 Sym- 
onds went. as usual to Italy, leaving 
Davos before it was safe to dare the 
treachery of an Italian spring. This 
would not have occurred had not his 
faithful friend and physician, Dr. 
Carl Ruedi, left Davos, on account of 
his own health, and gone to Colorado, 
where he had been followed by Rich- 
ards. 

A few weeks later the news of Sym- 
onds’s death came from Rome. His 
love and longing for Italy, whose 
“ songs,” he said, he had “ set to Eng- 
lish cadences,”’ took him back to Rome, 
where he was beguiled to rest; and 
where, after a three days’ illness, he 
lay down to sleep,—April 19, 1893— 
(born October 4, 1840). 

In his tent in Denver, where the 
news was broken to him, the artist 
friend fell like a stricken child. “ It 
has come suddenly, I know,” he cried, 
“for we had promised to let each 
other know of the approach of death, 
and since no word came from him there 
was no time. I know now that my 
turn is next.” 

Only a few months later, and in ex- 
actly the same manner, Samuel Rich- 
ards died under Colorado’s sunshine. 
Among letters found after his death, 
there was one from Symonds, touch- 
ingly pathetic, wherein he spoke of his 
emotions at their parting and alluded 
to some unusual conversation, which 
must have been that recalled by the 
artist in his outcry at the first news of 
Symonds’s death. 

Now, each in a different land, the 
dust has received its own of the three 
who once, in Davos, met under kindred 
temporal conditions. 
















Some Verses on Literary Topics 


BY WILLIAM F. LAMPTON 


Information Wanted 


O the various illustrations 
Of the illustrator illustrate? 
Do the pictures that he pictures, 
The writer’s writing explicate; 
So that the reader, reading, 
If he need a clearer sight, 
Will find the illustrator’s 
Illustrations give him light? 


What is Written 


HE dictionary is full of words: 

A vast vocabulary of birds 

Which fly in all directions when 
Somebody shoos them with a pen. 


A helter-skelter flock, they fly 
And flutter for a while, then die; 
Except a few which join in song 
To help the world to move along. 


History Repeats Itself 


ISTORIANS look with pained surprise 
H Upon me in the queer disguise 

That modern fictionists adopt when they 
Present me in their novel way. 


Historians are kind; yet they 

Are by their feelings led astray, 
Because it is not I they see, 

But some strange thing resembling me. 











Bobichet’s Profession 


Translated from the French of Lemercier de Neuville 


BY A. LENALIE 


INCE realism became paramount 

in literature a strange profession 

has dawned on the horizon of Bo- 
hemia’s hangers-on; previous to this 
time novelists studied moral effects 
more closely than physical ones, and, 
though a malady might be poorly 
diagnosed, yet, at least, all the delicate 
shades of love and passion were per- 
fectly depicted. But now! 
things are different. 

One day Bobichet, the hero of this 
narration, found himself installed in 
the house of a realist much in vogue; 
Bobichet, who had never known what 
it was to have a settled abiding-place 
for two days in succession, was now 
domiciled in luxury, chose his own 
pipes, tore the books, broke crockery 
and ordered up beer without stint ;— 
and without consulting his host, who 
admired his sans-géne and tolerated 
him for his own purposes. 

“‘ Say nothing to Bobichet,” he said 
to his friends, “he is a type I am 
studying. I intend reproducing him 
and you mustn’t worry him.” So 
Bobichet was humored. 

In reality, Bobichet was nothing but 
an idler and a parasite, and any one 
but a realist could have reproduced 
him by imagination, and spared the 
expense of housing him, so ordinary 
and well-known is his type. Finally 
the writer finished his romance, and 
Bobichet’s personality was lost in a 
mass of detailed description of novels, 


habiliments and uninteresting exag- 
gerations. The success of the book 
was but meagre, and the author poured 
his complaints on Bobichet who calmly 
replied : 

“ But, my dear sir, this was to be 
expected under the circumstances. 
Why don’t you follow the example of 
the artists? They have models. If 
you will pay me enough I will be your 
model, and then you will see how popu- 
lar your works will become.” 

“It’s a good idea, that,” said the 
realist. 

“TI should think so. At one stroke 
I relieve you from all effort of the 
imagination, searching for ideas, or 
even any undue exercise of your talent ; 
you have but to copy. You will make 
a written photograph of me.” 

“ True: and how much will it cost 
me for your sittings? ” 

“Oh, a mere bagatelle: say a hun- 
dred francs per month.” 

“It is too little,” said the realist, 
“T will give you lodging and food as 
well.” 

So the bargain was concluded, and 
Bobichet became the realist’s model, be- 
ginning his service that very evening. 


(One o’clock im the morning.—The 
realist is writing—Bobichet is sleep- 
ing.) 

Realist (writing). Suddenly the 

captain, clanking his spurs, wakened 

the young provincial.—* I say, Bobi- 
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chet, wake up... . Bobichet! the 
waking scene. Bobichet, wake up!” 
(Shakes Bobichet. ) ¢ 

Bobichet (waking).—“ Huh!... 
what’s the matter! ... is there a 
fire? ”’ 

Realist.—“ No, idiot, that isn’t the 
plot !—pose like a man who has just 
been wakened by the sound of spurs.” 

Bobichet.—* Yi! Yi!” 

Realist.—“ No, no,—not as though 
you felt them. Act as though the sound 
of the spurs had suddenly roused you.” 

Bobichet.—* Ah! Who’s there? ” 

Realist.—* Who’s there ?—Yes, that 
seems all right. 

But do you think a man wakened by 


spurs would say just that? Isn’t it a 
little too brusque? ” 
Bobichet.—‘* It’s just the right 


thing. A soldier suddenly roused 
says: ‘ Who goes there? ’—A married 
woman: ‘Is that you, dear? ’—A 
countryman just: ‘ Who’s there?’ ” 

Realist.—* Yes,—I guess that’s the 
right thing, I'll read that over again. 
—Don’t go to sleep, Bobichet. (Sud- 
denly, the captain, clanking his spurs, 
woke the young fellow. ‘Who’s there?’ 
he cried, frightened at seeing the com- 
manding stature of the captain.‘ A 
friend,’ replied the captain, adding 
aside, ‘I must make him speak.’—Then, 
aloud, ‘ All right, youngster, wash your 
eyes open and run fetch me some wine; 
make good time about it, too.’ The 
youth returned immediately, bringing 
a bottle of wine and two glasses. The 
captain poured.) . . . Hurry up, Bo- 
bichet, follow me.” 

Bobichet.—* Follow you? Where?” 

Realist.—“ You must be drunk in 
twenty minutes, my good man.” 

Bobichet.—* The devil! That’s too 
short time.” 

Realist. —* But I can’t give you any 
more. The countess has to surprise 
the captain in twenty minutes, and if 
the boy isn’t seas-over by that time he 
will, necessarily, hear all that is said, 





Profession 


which mustn’t occur. Here, that’s 
good wine, now drink it.” 

Bobichet (swallowing two glasses in 
quick succession).— Ah! ha! that 
isn’t so bad, you know.” 

Realist.—* Didn’t I say so? That’s 
in the nature of things; the man who 
is just beginning to feel his cups first 
praises the liquor, rendering it due 
homage. Now another dose, my young 
friend.” 

Bobichet (swallowing two ‘more 
glasses).—“ I say: it’s good stuff.” 

Realist.—“ Perfect! Be lively, Bo- 
bichet ; lively, my man. You haven’t 
more than five minutes left to finish up 
the job, or you will have to begin all 
over again.” 

Bobichet (continuing the process 
valiantly ).—* Begin all over again! 
Ha! ha! Well, I don’t know as I mind 
that. That’s a cinch! That wouldn’t 
jar me. Not a little bit.” 

Realist.—*“ Good! Give us some 
slang. That’s the proper thing for a 
man in your class;—now comes the 
time for the confidential revelations. 
Where was the countess when I left 
her? ” 

Bobichet (very maudlin).—*‘ The 


countess ... hic! Oh! The count- 
ess ...of Tonneau... hic!... 
It’s a vile slander, so itis. . . . I won- 
der if I’m drunk... yes...I 
guess that’s it...I... I’ve had 
too... much. I’m... going 

to. ..the .. . Philippines.” 


(His head falls on the table and a 
loud snore announces his condition. 
The realist shakes him, and Bobichet 
rolls under the table.) 

Realist (continues writing ).—* At 
this moment the countess, brought to 
the cabin by the officer, was perceived 
by the captain who suddenly, half 
opening the door of the wine-cave, 
rolled the drunken fellow into it with 


” 





one vigorous kick. 


(Realist, rising, opens the door, 
drags Bobichet along the floor and, 
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launching him a formidable kick, sends 
him rolling to the lower story. Then 
he continues writing the supposed con- 
versation between the captain and the 
countess ; at the end of an hour he goes 
to the door and is astonished to find 
that Bobichet is not outside. De- 
scending, he finds him snoring on 
the door-mat of the woman on the floor 
below. ) 

Realist (returning).—‘ It seems 
that this is the more natural order of 
things. I thought my kick would 
merely send him out into the hall and 
startle him into soberness, for, accord- 
ing to my plot, the fellow ought to 
wake up and listen at the door, and 
then, later, divulge the scheme and 
save the countess, but as it appears 
that this is not according to realism, 
I must find something else. Ah! I 
have it: the captain,at any price, must 
rid himself of the provincial, so he 
must return to the hut an hour later 
with a mason to wall up the entrance 
of the cellar. The spy will die of 
hunger. That’s the very thing. So, 
now to lock Bobichet in the cave, that 
I may describe the starvation scene.” 


(For two days Bobichet has been 
shut up in the realist’s cellar, who is 
watching him daily for developments. ) 

Realist. —‘ Bobichet ! Bobichet ! what 
sort of a sensation have you? ” 

Bobichet.—*“ Ah! is that you? Open 
the door quick, I am mad with hunger. 
How did I get here? ” 

Realist.—“ It is the famine scene; 
have courage, you won’t have more 
than four days more to wait before 
eating. How do you feel? ” 

Bobichet (swearing ).—“ . 
Do you want to starve me? That 
wasn’t in our bargain. Oh! for the 
love of God, man, let me out of here.” 

Realist.— But what are your sen- 
sations. Have you cramps in the 
stomach? Are you sleepy? Do you 
have insane paroxysms? ” 








Bobichet.—* Parbleu! I have the 
devil in me. Open the door. I have 
business to attend to. My tailor is 
waiting for me.” 

Realist.—* Good! Very good! Ex- 
pedients! Rage! Cramps! All right, 
—good-by, Bobichet, I will come to- 
morrow.” 

(Bobichet screams with rage on 
hearing the realist’s footsteps die away 
in the distance.) .. . 

The-next day, at midnight, as the 
realist is about to descend into the 
wine cellar, Bobichet looms up before 
him: his eyes are haggard, his cheeks 
hollow and pale, his hair in wild dis- 
order ; in one hand he carries an empty 
bottle, in the other, a large broom- 
stick. 

Realist (shouting).—“ You! What 
are you doing outside here? ” 

Bobichet.—* I am first going to 
eat you, and afterwards I will kill you.” 

Realist.—* Ah! Splendid! Don’t 
move. You are sublime,—a fine de- 
scription. And what a situation! The 
young man has escaped, and comes, like 
Remorse, to haunt the captain. I 
hadn’t thought of making him escape. 
Capital! ” 

Bobichet (in hollow tones ).— Give 
me some bread.” 

Realist (supplicating ).—“ O, don’t 
eat, I beg you, don’t eat, dear Bobi- 
chet; presently you shall have a royal 
feast. You shall have lamb chops and 
beefsteak,and pie and bread and every- 
thing. But don’t eat yet. Go back 
into the cellar.” 

Bobichet.—* Give me some bread!” 

Realist.—* I beg you be reasonable 

. - in a short time... . besides, it 
will make you ill if you eat too soon.” 

Bobichet.—* You won’t give me 
any bread, then? ” 

Realist.—* No, no, not yet; in a few 
hours you shall have all you want.” 

Bobichet.—* Very well, then, this is 
the scene of vengeance. ... Copy 
that!” 
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(Bobichet thrashes the realist 
roundly and leaves him half dead on 
the floor ; then he rushes to the dining- 
room, seizes some bread and cold meat, 
and returns to the realist, who is moan- 
ing and holding on to his sides. ) 

Bobichet (eating ravenously).— 
“You see, Sir Romancer, Realism is 
a thrashing, and ethics are bread and 
meat. Understand, my good man, 
that a romance must always end by re- 
warding virtue.” 

Realist.— But the captain . . .” 

Bobichet.—* The captain? . . . do 
like me; make the fellow thrash him.” 


To-day Bobichet is married. He has 
gastritis and five children. His pro- 
fession has but slightly changed: he is 
the comedian of the province. When 
he complains of his pains his comrades 
say: 

“ Oh! you dissipated too much when 
you were young.” 

“No,” replies Bobichet, “it is the 
fault of X .. ., the Realist, when he 
wrote his famous novel, ‘ The Memoirs 
of the Captain.’ I was his martyr 
. - - but all the same, I am revenged; 
he has never written anything good 
since ; it was impossible to replace me.” 


Child Lullaby 


BY ISABEL MOORE 


HILD Lullaby sleeps in the lap of the Wind: 


So ho! so ho! 


Lost in dream-mysteries unconfined 
That a brooding mother-love designed : 


So! ho! 


Child Lullaby wakes in the lap of the Wind: 
So ho! so ho! 

With a happy laugh and a sob combined 

That answers the thought of the mother-mind: 
So ho! so ho! 














These Bones Shall Rise Again 





BY ¥4CK LONDON 


UDYARD Kipling, “ prophet of 

blood and vulgarity, prince of 

ephemerals and idol of the un- 
elect,”—as a Chicago critic chortles, 
—is dead. It is true. He is dead, 
dead and buried. And a fluttering, 
chirping host of men, little men and 
unseeing men, have heaped him over 
with the uncut leaves of “ Kim,” 
wrapped him in “ Stalky & Co.” for 
winding sheet, and for headstone 
reared his unconventional lines “ The 
Lesson.” Requiescat in pace! It was 
very easy. The simplest thing in the 
world. And the fluttering, chirping 
gentlemen are rubbing their hands in 
amaze and wondering why they did 
not do it long ago, it was so very, very 
simple. 

But the centuries to come, of which 
the fluttering, chirping gentlemen are 
prone to talk largely, will have some- 
thing to say in the matter. And when 
they, the future centuries, quest back 
to the nineteenth century to find what 
manner of century it was;—to find, 
not what the people of the nineteenth 
century thought they thought, but 
what they really thought, not what 
they thought they ought to do, but 
what they really did do, then a cer- 
tain man, Kipling, will be read—and 
read with understanding. “ They 


thought they read him with under- 
standing, those people of the nine- 
teenth century,” the future centuries 
will say; “and then they thought 
there was no understanding in him, 





and after that they did not know what 
they thought.” 

But this is over severe. It applies 
only to that class in our midst which 
serves a function somewhat similar to 
that served by the populace of old time 
in Rome. This is the unstable, mob- 
minded mass, which sits on the fence, 
as it were, ever ready, in droves, to 
fall this side or that and indecorously 
clamber back again; which puts a 
Democratic administration into office 
one election, and a Republican the 
next; which discovers and lifts up a 
prophet to-day that it may stone him 
to-morrow; which clamors for the 
book everybody else is reading, for no 
reason under the sun save that every- 
body else is reading it. This is the 
class of whim and caprice, of fad 
and vogue, the unstable, incoherent, 
mob-mouthed, mob-minded mass, the 
“ monkey-folk,” if you please, of these 
latter days. Now it may be reading 
“The Eternal City.” Yesterday it 
was reading “ The Master-Christian,” 
and some several days before that it 
was reading Kipling. Yes, almost to 
his shame be it, they were reading him. 
But it was not his fault. If he de- 
pended upon that class he well de- 
serves to be dead and buried and never 
to rise again. But to them, let us 
be thankful, he never lived. They 
thought he lived, but he was as dead 
then as he is now and as he always will 
be. 
He could not help it because he be- 
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came their vogue, and it is easily 
understood. When he lay ill, fight- 
ing in close grapple with death, those 
who knew him were grieved. They 
were many, and in many voices, to the 
outermost rim of the Seven Seas, they 
spoke their grief. Whereupon, and 
with celerity, the mob-minded mass be- 
gan to inquire as to this man whom so 
many mourned. If everybody else 
mourned, it were fit that they mourn 
too. So a vast wail went up from the 
earth. Each was a spur to the other’s 
grief, and each began privately to 
read this man they had never read 
and publicly to proclaim this man they 
had always read. And straightaway 
next day they drowned their grief in 
a sea of historical romance and forgot 
all about him. The reaction was in- 
evitable. Emerging from the sea into 
which they had plunged, they became 
aware that they had so soon forgotten 
him, and would have been ashamed, 
had not the fluttering, chirping men 
said, “ Come, let us bury him.” And 
they put him in a hole, quickly, out of 
their sight. 

And when they have crept into their 
own little holes, and smugly laid them- 
selves down in their last long sleep, the 
future centuries will roll the stone 
away and he will come forth again. 
For be it known: That man of us is 
imperishable who makes his century 
imperishable. That man of us who 
seizes upon the salient facts of our 
life, who tells what we thought, what 
we were, and for what we stood—that 
man shall be the mouthpiece to the 
centuries, and so long as they listen 
he shall endure. 

We remember the cave-man. We 
remember him because he made his 
century imperishable. But, unhap- 


pily, we remember him dimly, in a 
collective sort of way, because he 
memorialized his century dimly, in a 
collective sort of way. He had no 
articulate speech to speak of, so he 


left us rude scratchings of beasts and 
things, cracked marrow-bones, and 
weapons of stone. It was the best ex- 
pression of which he was capable. 
Had he scratched his own particular 
name with the scratchings of beasts 
and things, stamped his cracked mar- 
row-bones with his own particular 
seal, trade-marked his weapons of 
stone with his own particular device, 
that particular man would we remem- 
ber, that particular man and his seals 
and devices. But he did the best he 
could, and we remember him as best we 
may. 

Homer takes his place with Achilles 
and the Greek and Trojan heroes. 
Because he remembered them, we re- 
member him. Whether he be one or 
a dozen men, or a dozen generations 
of men, we remember him. And so 
long as the name of Greece is known 
on the lips of men, so long will the 
name of Homer be known. There are 
many such names, linked with their 
times, which have come down to us, 
many more which will yet go down; 
and to them, in token that we have 
lived, must we add some few of our 
own. 

Dealing only with the artist, be it 
understood, only those artists will go 
down who have spoken true of us. 
Their truth must be the deepest and 
most significant, their voices clear and 
strong, definite and coherent. Half- 
truths and partial-truths will not do, 
nor will thin piping voices and qua- 
vering lays. There must be the cos- 
mic quality in what they sing. They 
must seize upon and press into endur- 
ing art-forms the vital facts of our 
existence. They must tell why we 
have lived, for without any reason for 
living, depend upon it, in the time to 
come, it will be as though we never 
had lived. Nor are the things that 
were true of the people a thousand 
years or so ago true of us to-day. The 
romance of Homer’s Greece is the ro- 
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mance of Homer’s Greece. That is 
undeniable. It is not our romance. 
And he who in our time sings the ro- 
mance of Homer’s Greece cannot ex- 
pect to sing it as well as Homer did. 
nor will he be singing about us or our 
romance at all. A machine age is 
something quite different from an 
heroic age. What is true of rapid- 
fire guns, stock exchanges, and elec- 
tric motors, cannot possibly be true 
of hand-flung javelins and whirring 
chariot-wheels. Kipling knows this. 
He has been telling it to us all his life, 
living it all his life in the work he has 
done. 

What the Anglo-Saxon has done, 
he has memorialized. And by Anglo- 
Saxon is not meant merely the people 
of that tight little island on the edge 
of the Western Ocean. Anglo-Saxon 
stands for the English-speaking peo- 
ple of all the world, who, in forms and 
‘ institutions and traditions, are more 
peculiarly and definitely English than 
anything else. This people Kipling 
has sung. Their sweat and blood and 
toil have been the motives of his songs; 
but underlying all the motives of his 
songs is the motive of motives, the 
sum of them all and something more, 
which is one with that which underlies 
all the Anglo-Saxon sweat and blood 
and toil, namely, the genius of the 
race. And this is the cosmic quality 
aforementioned. Both that which is 
true of the race for all time, and that 
which is true of the race for all time 
applied to this particular time, he has 
caught up and pressed into his art- 
forms. He has caught the dominant 
note of the Anglo-Saxon and pressed it 
into wonderful rhythms which cannot 
be sung out in a day and which will 
not be sung out in a day. 

The Anglo-Saxon is a pirate, a 
land-robber and a sea-robber. Under- 


neath his thin coating of culture, he is 
what he was in Morgan’s time, in 
Drake’s time, in William’s time, in Al- 


fred’s time. The blood and the tra- 
dition of Hengist and Horsa are in his 
veins. In battle he is subject to the 
blood-lusts of the Berserkers of old. 
Plunder and booty fascinate him im- 
measurably. The schoolboy of to- 
day dreams the dream of Clive and 
Hastings. The Anglo-Saxon is strong 
of arm and heavy of hand, and he 
possesses a primitive brutality all his 
own. There is a discontent in his 
blood, an unsatisfaction that will not 
let him rest, but sends him adventur- 
ing over the sea and among the lands 
in the midst of the sea. He does not 
know when he is beaten, wherefore the 
term “ bulldog” is attached to him, 
so that all may know his unreasonable- 
ness. He has “some care as to the 
purity of his ways, does not wish for 
strange gods, nor juggle with intel- 
lectual phantasmagoria.” He loves 
freedom, but is dictatorial to others, 
is self-willed, has boundless energy, 
and does things for himself. He is 
also a master of matter, an organizer 
of law and an administrator of jus- 
tice. 

And in the nineteenth century he 
has lived up to his reputation. Being 
the nineteenth century and no other 
century, and in-so-far different from 
all other centuries, he has expressed 
himself differently. But blood will 
tell, and in the name of God, the Bible, 
and Democracy, he has gone out over 
the earth, possessing himself of broad 
lands and fat revenues, and conquer- 
ing by virtue of his sheer pluck and 
enterprise and superior machinery. 

Now the future centuries, seeking to 
find out what the nineteenth-century 
Anglo-Saxon was and what were his 
works, will have small concern with 
what he did not do and what he would 
have liked to have done. These things 
he did do, and for these things will he 
be remembered. His claim on poster- 
ity will be tht in the nineteenth cen- 
tury he mastered matter; his twentieth 
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century claim will be, in the highest 
probability, that he organized life— 
but that will be sung by the twentieth- 
century Kiplings or the twenty-first 
century Kiplings. Rudyard Kipling 
of the nineteenth century has sung of 
“things as they are.” He has seen 
life as it is, “taken it up squarely,” 
in both his hands, and looked upon it. 
What better preachment upon the 
Anglo-Saxon and what he has done 
can be had than “ The Bridge Build- 
ers’? what better appraisement than 
“The White Man’s Burden”? As 
for faith and clean ideals,—not of 
*“ children and gods, but men in a world 
of men,’”’—who has preached them bet- 
ter than he? 

Primarily, Kipling has stood for the 
doer as opposed to the dreamer—the 
doer, who lists not to idle songs of 
empty days, but who goes forth and 
does things, with bended back and 
sweated brow and _ work-hardened 
hands. The most characteristic thing 
about Kipling is his love of actuality, 
his intense practicality, his proper and 
necessary respect for the hard-headed, 
hard-fisted fact. And, above all, he 
has preached the gospel of work, and 
more potently by far than Carlyle ever 
preached. For he has preached it not 
only to those in the high places, but 
to the common men, to the great sweat- 
ing throng of common men who hear 
and understand yet stand agape at 
Carlyle’s turgid utterance. Do the 
thing to your hand, and do it with all 
your might. Never mind what the 
thing is; so long as it is something. 
Do it! Do it and remember Tomlin- 
son, sexless and soulless Tomlinson, 
who was denied at Heaven’s gate. 

The blundering centuries have per- 
severingly pottered and groped 


through the dark; but it remained for 
Kipling’s century to roll in the sun, 
to formulate, in other words, the reign 
of law. And of the artists in Kip- 
ling’s century, he of them all has 


driven the greater measure of law in 
the more consummate speech: 


Keep ye the Law—be swift in all obe- 
dience. 
Clear the land of evil, drive the road 
and bridge the ford. 
Make ye sure to each his own 
That he reap what he hath sown ; 
By the peace among Our peoples let 
men know we serve the Lord. 


—aAnd so it runs, from McAndrew’s 
“Law, Order, Duty and Restraint,” 
to his last least line, whether of “ The 
Vampire” or “The  Recessional.” 
And no prophet out of Israel has cried 
out more loudly the sins of the people, 
or called them more awfully to repent. 

“But he is vulgar, he stirs the pud- 
dle of life,” object the fluttering, 
chirping gentlemen, the Tomlinsonian 
men. Well, and isn’t life vulgar? 
Can you divorce the facts of life? 
Much of good is there, and much of 
ill; but who may draw aside his gar- 
ment’s hem and say, “I am none of 
them”? Can you say that the part 
is greater than the whole? that the 
whole is more or less than the sum of 
the parts? As for the puddle of life, 
the stench is offensive to you? Well, 
and what then? Do you not live in 
it? Why do you not make it clean? 
Do you clamor for a filter to make 
clean only your own particular por- 
tion? And made clean, are you wroth 
because Kipling has stirred it muddy 
again? At least he has stirred it 
healthily, with steady vigor and good 
will. He has not brought to the sur- 
face merely its dregs, but its most sig- 
nificant values. He has told the cen- 
turies to come of our lyings and our 
lusts, but he has also told the centuries 
to come of the seriousness which is 
underneath our lyings and our lusts. 
And he has told us, too, and always 
has he told us, to be clean and strong 
and to walk upright and manlike. 
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* But he has no sympathy,” the flut- 
tering gentlemen chirp. “ We admire 
his art and intellectual brilliancy, we 
all admire his art and intellectual bril- 
liancy, his dazzling technique and rare 
rhythmical sense; but . . . he is 
totally devoid of sympathy.” Dear! 
Dear! What is to be understood by 
this? Should he sprinkle his pages 
with sympathetic adjectives, so many 
to the paragraph, as the country com- 
positor sprinkles commas? Surely 
not. The little gentlemen are not 
quite so infinitesimal as that. There 
have been many tellers of jokes, and 
the greater of them, it is recorded, 
never smiled at their own, not even in 
the crucial moment when the audience 
wavered between laughter and tears. 

And so with Kipling. “The Vam- 
pire,” for instance. It has been com- 
plained that there is no touch of pity 
in it for the man and his ruin, no ser- 
mon on the lesson of it, no compas- 
sion for the human weakness, no indig- 
nation at the heartlessness. But are 
we kindergarten children that the tale 
be told to us in words of one syllable? 
Or are we men and women, able to 
read between the lines what Kipling 
intended we should read between the 
lines? There was no need for him to 
label it, “ This is a cow.” “ For some 
of him lived, but the most of him died.” 
Is there not here all the excitation in 
the world for our sorrow, our pity, our 
indignation? And what more is the 
function of art than to excite states 
of consciousness complementary to the 
thing portrayed? The color of trag- 
edy is red. Must the artist also paint 
in the watery tears and wan-faced 
grief? “For some of him lived, but 
the most of him died ”’—can the heart- 
ache of the situation be conveyed more 
achingly? Or were it better that the 
young man, part of him alive but most 
of him dead, should come out before 
the curtain and deliver a homily to the 
weeping audience? 


The nineteenth century, so far as 
the Anglo-Saxon is concerned, was re- 
markable for two great developments: 
the mastery of matter and the expan- 
sion of the race. Three great forces 
operated in it: nationalism, commer- 
cialism, democracy—the marshalling 
of the races, the merciless, remorseless 
laissez faire of the dominant bourgeoi- 
sie, and the practical, actual working 
government of men within a limited 
equality. The democracy of the nine- 
teenth century is not the democracy 
the eighteenth century dreamed of. 
It is not the democracy of the Declara- 
tion, but it is that which we have prac- 
tised and lived; that which reconciles 
itself to the fact of the “ lesser breeds 
without the Law.” 

It is of these developments and 
forces of the nineteenth century, Kip- 
ling has sung. And the romance of 
it he has sung, that which underlies 
and transcends objective endeavor, 
which deals with race-impulses, race- 
deeds, and race-traditions. Even into 
the steam-laden speech of his locomo- 
tives has he breathed our life, our 
spirit, our significance. As he is our 
mouthpiece, so are they his mouth- 
pieces. And the romance of the nine- 
teenth-century man, as he has thus 
expressed himself in the nineteenth 
century, in shaft and wheel, in steel 
and steam, in far-journeying and ad- 
venturing, Kipling has caught up in 
wondrous songs for the future cen- 
turies to sing. 

If the nineteenth century is the cen- 
tury of the Hooligan, then is Kipling 
the voice of the Hooligan as surely as 
he is the voice of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Who is more representative? 
Is “ David Harum” more representa- 
tive of the nineteenth century? Is 
Mary Johnston, Charles Major, or 
Winston Churchill? Is Bret Harte? 
William Dean Howells? Gilbert 
Parker? Who of them all is repre- 
sentative of nineteenth-century life as 
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it is, in its essence and its all-reach- 
ing? When Kipling is forgotten will 
Robert Louis Stevenson be remembered 
for his “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” 
his “ Kidnapped” and his “ David 
Balfour’? Not so. His “ Treasure 
Island” will be a classic, to go down 
with “ Robinson Crusoe,” “ Through 
the Looking Glass,” and “‘ The Jungle 
Books.” He will be remembered for 
his essays, for his letters, for his phi- 
losophy of life, for himself. He will 
be the well beloved, as he has been the 


well beloved. But his will be another 
claim upon posterity than that which 
we are considering. For each epoch 
has its singer. As Scott sang the swan 
song of chivalry and Dickens the 
burgher-fear of the rising merchant 
class, so Kipling, as no one else, has 
sung the hymn of the dominant bour- 
geoisie, the war-march of the white 
man round the world, the triumphant 
pean of militant commercialism and 
imperialistic nationalism. For that 
will he be remembered. 


The Stolen Hour 


BY WILL M. CLEMENS 


HEN midnight comes 

W ana all is still; when work is o’er 
And silent is the city’s roar ; 

I lightly step across the floor 

And softly close my study door, 


When midnight comes. 


When midnight comes 
*Tis then I love to ponder o’er 
The ancient tomes of mystic lore, 
And dream away an hour or more 
With wise and wicked men of yore, 
When midnight comes. 
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VII 


Fames versus Eddy 


I read and read, and then I am in pain, 

And know that I’ve received a mental strain; 
And yet in every word I feel the truth, 

But do not understand one word forsooth. 


HE mistake of Henry James lay 

in attacking Mrs. Eddy in the 

first place—evidently, he did not 
realize what he was going up against. 
But, as Herford remarked, rolling 
stones rush in where angels fear to 
tread. 

Strictly speaking, the Literary 
Emergency Court was without juris- 
diction in civil suits, but in the matter 
of James versus Eddy for infringe- 
ment of patent, we had felt called 
upon to act, owing to the refusal of 
the ordinary courts to have any- 
thing to do with so disgraceful a pro- 
ceeding. 

“¢The genius of woman shrinks 
from controversy with a knave or a 
fool,’ quoted Mark Twain from the 
defendant’s wonderful chapter on 
“ Marriage,” while privately discuss- 
ing with Herford and myself the ad- 
visability of hearing the case—* that 
can hardly be called ‘ civil,’ can it? 
What do you think about the matter, 
Herford? ” 

“ T’ll ask you a riddle,” was the ir- 
relevant reply— what is the differ- 
ence between Mother Eddy and a 
patent chewing-gum slot machine? ” 


“TI see considerable resemblance,” 
said the presiding judge, “ but no dif- 
ference worth speaking of. However, 
what is the difference? ” 

“In the case of the slot machine,” 
said Herford, “ you put in your penny 
and you get your science and dyspep- 
sia; while in the other case you put in 
your ‘eagle’ and get your ‘Science and 
Health.’ ” 

“ T must insist, Herford,” said Mark 
Twain, “that you have mistaken a re- 
semblance for an intrinsic difference— 
in the one case you get the tutti frutti 
of the confectioners, and in the other 
the tutti frutti of the philosophers; 
they are equally indigestible. How- 
ever, the question before us is whether 
we may properly hear the present case. 
What is your opinion? ” 

“ Well,” I said, “I am convinced 
there is many a woman with a soft spot 
in her brain for Mrs. Eddy, and by 
hearing this case we shall certainly in- 
jure the sale of our own books. Still, 
I say go ahead with it. What’s your 
advice, Herford? ” 

“ To speak honestly,” was the reply, 
“T don’t believe in robbing Mary to 
pay James. Still, I am anxious to get 
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at the justice of the affair, so I vote 
to hear the case.” 

As a result we were now awaiting the 
opening of the famous trial. 

“May it please the court,” said 
Loomis, who had been retained as coun- 
sel by Mr. James, rising at the conclu- 
sion of the preliminaries, “this is a suit 
brought by the complainant, Henry 
James, Jr., against the defendant, one 
Mary Baker G. Eddy, author of the 
‘Science of Wealth,’ for infringement 
of his patent obscure sentence——” 

“ What’s that, Mr. Loomis? ”’ cried 
Mark Twain—“ his patent what?” 

“Patent obscure sentence, your 
honor—the Henry James patent ob- 
scure sentence. It’s guaranteed to re- 
sist the most penetrating intellect 
known. Some of the greatest men of 
history live in a single achievement: 
Sir Thomas More gave a cup of water 
to a dying soldier, Gray wrote the 
‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard,’ 
Blanco White a sonnet on night, Eli 
Whitney invented the cotton-gin, and 
Henry James the patent obscure sen- 
tence. It is a question which of them 
has placed humanity under the heaviest 
obligation. However, it is not my in- 
tention to give a lecture on history; 
all that I ask for my client is protec- 
tion in the enjoyment of the invention, 
on the perfecting of which he has spent 
a lifetime. For, unlike Minerva, the 
obscure sentence did not spring full- 
armed and articulate from the mind 
which conceived it. No, like the ’pos- 
sum, it came incompletely developed 
into the world, requiring a period of 
quasi post-natal gestation. May it 
please the court i 

“One moment, Mr. Loomis,” in- 
terrupted Mark Twain, “where did 
you learn your medicine? ” 

“Your honor, I have read ‘ Science 
and Health,’ so I know all about every- 
thing—save science and health.” 

“Ah, I see! Pray, continue, Mr. 
Loomis.” 





Mrs. Eddy stirred uneasily in her 
seat and leaned over and whispered 
with her attorney. 

“May it please the court,” con- 
tinued the sheriff-counsellor, “I shall 
not take up further time with intro- 
ductory remarks. With the court’s 
permission, therefore, I shall put my 
client on the stand.” 

The presiding judge signifying his 
approval, the complainant walked to 
the witness-chair and took oath to 
speak the truth and nothing but the 
truth. 

“In good, commonplace English, 
now, Mr. James,” said Mark Twain 
—*no patent obscure sentences for 
the present, please.” 

“My aim shall be to achieve the 
centrum of perspicuity with the mis- 
sile of speech,” was the concise re- 
ply, “propelled as in the case of 
truth’s greatest protagonists, by the 
dynamic force of exegetical insist- 
ence, eventuating in unobfuscated 
concepts.” 

“Well, Mr. James,” said Mark 
Twain indulgently, “if you stick to 
plain, everyday English like that, the 
court has no kick coming. Proceed 
with the examination, Mr. Loomis.” 

“Now, Mr. James,” said Loomis, 
‘TI should like to ask you a few ques- 
tions. You were born in America, I 
believe? ” 

* By the irony of fate.” 

“ And you live in England? ” 

“ By the compensation of events.” 

“Will you tell the court why you 
left America? ” 

“ Because it is the home of the ob- 
vious.” 

“The home of the obvious? Ah, I 
see! You do not like the obvious, 
then? ” 

“Mr. Loomis,” said the witness 
solemnly, “ if there is anything I hate 
worse than the obvious it is the clear. 
You have read my books? ” 

“ Some of them, and it is of them 




















that I wish to speak. Will you kindly 
give us your theory of fiction? ” 

“ Fiction, as I conceive it,” said the 
witness slowly, “is the science of in- 
action, the microscopic study of the 
subliminal, the analysis of the shad- 


owy.” 
“That strikes me as a very good 
definition, Mr. James,” said Mark 


Twain; “ but I must call your atten- 
tion to the fact that your early books 
hardly bear out your theory—‘ Daisy 
Miller,’ for instance, shows in repre- 
hensible degree the youthful fault of 
being interesting.” 

“Your honor,” said the great dis- 
sector sadly, “ what you say is unfor- 
tunately true. But what one of us 
has not committed youthful indiscre- 
tions? The past, alas! is immutable, 
it only remains for us to do the best we 
can to counteract the evil influence of 
ill-considered actions. That I have 
striven conscientiously to do—I defy 
any one who has read ‘ The Wings of 
the Dove’ or ‘ The Awkward Age’ to 
say that once during the perusal he 
experienced a thrill of genuine, un- 


adulterated pleasure. There, does that: 


not make up for any unfortunate in- 
terest attaching to ‘ Daisy Miller’ or 
* Roderick Hudson’? I leave it to the 
court to decide whether I have expiated 
the past.” 

“You have, most certainly,” said 
Mark Twain, evidently much im- 
pressed. “ Proceed with the witness, 
Mr. Loomis.” 

“Now, Mr. James,” said the ex- 
amining attorney, “ let us come to the 
matter in hand—the patent obscure 
sentence. Will you kindly explain to 
your obfuscated countrymen, as, no 
doubt, you would style them, the ob- 
ject of this invention? ” 

“The object of the obscure sen- 
tence,” said the complainant, with 
sudden awakening of interest, “ is 
manifold. It is useful, mainly, as the 
repository of weak and impotent 
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thoughts. But it is more than that. 
Talleyrand claimed that language was 
invented for the purpose of conceal- 
ing thought; I have carried the proc- 
ess to its ultimate conélusion, and in- 
vented a form of language for the 
concealment not only of thought, but 
of the lack of thought. Beyond that 
it is impossible to go. But the obscure 
sentence subserves a further purpose. 
It is a Blue Beard castle in which all 
sorts of improprieties are committed, 
but into which the young person, that 
arch-enemy of fictionists brought up in 
France, has never been known to pene- 
trate. No one under twenty years of 
age can by any possibility gain admit- 
tance into one of these chambers of 
horrors unless accompanied by an older 
person. For instance, what, seem- 
ingly, could be more innocuous than 
this statement on page 50 of ‘ What 
Maisie Knew ’—‘ Familiar as she had 
become with the great alternative of 
the proper, she felt that her governess 
and her father would have a substan- 
tial reason for not emulating that de- 
tachment.’ I depose, you might let 
any youthful mind loose on that sen- 
tence, even that of Anthony Comstock, 
and the result would merely be that of 
a dog’s worrying an armadillo. Am 
I not right? ” 

“You are, sir,” replied Mark 
Twain; “especially as regards the 
mind of our censor morum. But pray, 
proceed.” 

“The scientific name of my inven- 
tion,” continued James, “is the sen- 
tentia obscura; and like the camera ob- 
scura of the photographers, it serves 
for the projection of certain ideas and 
images, not safely to be presented im- 
mediately to the mere Anglo-Saxon 
mind. For that reason I have strongly 
recommended its use to George Moore, 
but to no purpose. Indeed, I have 


even sent him samples, but he has re- 
turned them unused. What are you to 
do in such a case? ” 
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“What, indeed?” repeated Mark 
Twain, sympathetically; “it’s dis- 
couraging. But to continue, Mr. 
James, when did you conceive your 
great idea, when did the germ of the 
invention first lodge in your mind? ” 

“Your honor,” replied the author, 
“TI have always had a faculty for dis- 
secting an emotion until there was 
nothing left of it; and further, I may 
say I showed a tendency to write so 
that nobody could understand, even 
while I was still learning my letters. 
And what’s the use of having a talent, 
unless you develop it, even if it’s only 
the talent of joking? ” 

Mark Twain and Herford looked as 
serious as owls. 

“Well,” continued the inventor, after 
an expectant pause, “I early perceived 
that although language had been car- 
ried to a high state of perfection, yet 
the highest degree of obscurity had 
not been reached, and I determined to 
reach it. George Meredith, it is true, 
has done much to help on the good 
work, but even he has stopped short of 
the ultimate—his most involved sen- 
tences can be analyzed with patience 
and a dictionary, whereas mine defy 
all efforts of the most entété. Dr. 
Johnson defined network as ‘ a reticu- 
lated structure with interstices between 
the intersections.’ Similarly, I should 
define literature as an articulate ob- 
struction with obscurities between the 
interjections.” 

“ You are most happy at definitions, 
Mr. James,” said Mark Twain; “ but 
unfortunately we are not getting any 
nearer to the matter under dispute. 
You have told us at some length of the 
conception and development of your 
idea of the sententia obscura, but as yet 
we have heard nothing in regard to the 
infringement of your patent by the 
author of Scientific Idiocy. What is 
your ground for complaint? ” 

“ Your honor,” said Mr. James im- 
pressively, “take your own case— 


would you relish an infringement of 
the pseudo-humorous? I ask ne 

“Silence!” cried the presiding 
judge, rapping sharply on the desk. 
** Stick to the subject in hand, or if 
you must refer to the pseudo-humor- 
ous, take Herford’s books. But to pro- 
ceed, in what way has the defendant 
encroached upon your patent? ” 

“In what way, sir?” exclaimed 
Henry James—“ have you ever read 
anything by her? ” 

“ T have tried, Mr. James.” 

* And yet, your honor, you consider 
it necessary to ask wherein she has in- 
fringed upon my patent? Have you 
ever understood what she meant? ” 

“* Never by any chance.” 

“Well, then, don’t you see that she 
has used my patent obscure sentence 
without giving me credit for it?” 

“ Oh, that’s the point, is it? ” cried 
Mark Twain. ‘“ Well, I must admit 
there is a good deal, apparently, in 
your contention. Have you anything 
to say, sir?” he asked, turning to the 
extremely youthful attorney beside 
Mother Eddy. 

“ May it please the court—” began 
the lad in frightened tones, when Mark 
Twain cut him short. 

“ By the way, are you old enough 
to practice in this court? Are you of 
age?” 





“Mentally, or physically, your 
honor? ” 
“Physically, of course. I know 


you’re not mentally of age, or you 
wouldn’t keep the company you do.” 
Yes, sir,” replied the embryo law- 
yer, “ I was twenty-one yesterday.” 
“Mrs. Eddy,” said Mark Twain 
sharply, addressing the Mother of all 
the Christian Scientists, “ what do, you 
mean by entrusting your affairs to a 
child like this? Why did you employ 
him? ” 
“* He comes cheap, your honor.” 
“Ah! I might have suspected. 


What do you pay him? ” 














“One of my souvenir spoons. An- 
other lawyer would have cost real mor- 
tal mind money.” 

“For your own interest, madam,” 
said the presiding judge, “I feel com- 
pelled to advise you to conduct your 
own case.” 

“T shall, sir, indirectly,” was the re- 
ply—* if he gets stuck, I shall treat 
him.” 

“ Well, be careful not to treat him 
backward. And now, pray, continue.” 

“May it please the court,” began 
the youthful pleader again, “I shall 
not cross-examine the complainant ; in- 
stead, I shall humbly request Our 
Mother to take the stand.” 

“Our Mother who art in Boston,” 
murmured Herford irreverently. 

“ Now, Mother,” said the possessor 
of the magic spoon, when the high 
priestess had relieved James, “I shall 
make my questions as short and duti- 
ful as I can. How old are you?” 

“ As old as truth.” 

“* Where do you live, Mother? ” 

* In Concord.” 

“In concord—with whom?” cried 
Herford in surprise. 

** With the healers, your honor.” 

“ Mother,” said the presiding judge 
earnestly, “we wish to keep politics 
out of this investigation as much as 
- possible, so kindly omit the ward-heel- 
ers. Tell us, is it true that you are 
never going to die? ” 

“Well, not if Humphrey’s specifics 
can prevent it.” 

“ Umph, I see!” said Mark Twain. 
“Continue your questions, Mr. Spoon- 
er.” 

* Now, Mother,” said the young ad- 
vocate deprecatingly, “pardon the 
question, but is it true that you used 
the complainant’s patent obscure sen- 
tence without giving him credit for 
it? ” 

“My son,” replied the avatar of 
Confuse-us, “ only those not in Science 
need an answer to that question. I 
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answer it on page 12 of my great 
work. I say there: ‘ No human tongue 
or pen has suggested the contents of 
the Science of Wealth, nor can tongue 


or pen overthrow it.’ In my wisdom I 
foresaw this charge of the ungodly.” 

“ What is the charge of the godly, 
Mrs. Eddy?” asked the presiding 
judge. 

“In what binding,  sir—full 
leather, rice paper and gilt edges? 
Seven dollars and eighty-five cents.” 

“T thought the price must be some- 
thing like that,” said Mark Twain, 
“for on page 275 of your immortal 
book you say: ‘A Christian Scientist 
requires Science and Stealth, and so 
do all his students and patients.’ 
That, I believe, is your Scientific 
Statement of Being Rich. By the 
way, were you one of the Captains 
of Industry invited to meet Prince 
Henry when he was over here? ” 

“Your honor,” said the head of the 
great publishing trust, “ compared 
to me, the men invited to that dinner 
were mere amateurs in the science of 
money-getting. Mr. Rockefeller and 
Mr. Carnegie have been known to con- 
tribute to charity. I have done away 
with such waste-pipes to wealth. There 
is no charity in Christian Science.” 

*“ Excuse me, Mother,” said Her- 
ford apologetically, “ but why do you 
write your religion C. S., instead of 
S. C.—Strictly Cash? ” 

*“ Your honor,” was the sententious 
reply, “it is not true that a bait by 
any other name would catch the fish.” 

“ Continue,” said Mark Twain im- 
patiently, “we are wasting too much 
time with finding out what we already 
know.” 

“Now, Mother,” said the youth 
who had not been born with a memo- 
rial spoon in his mouth, “ you have 
already refuted the contention that 
you used the Henry James patent ob- 
scure sentence without credit by cit- 
ing your own inspired words. Still, 
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to make this doubly clear even to the 
unscientific mind, I will ask you a few 
questions. When was the first edition 
of the ‘Science of Wealth’ published?” 

“In the year 1875.” 

* And since then have there been 
any changes in the book? ” 

“Only such trivial alterations as 
enabled me to order my followers to 
buy up each edition as it appeared.” 

“And how many editions have 
there been up to the present time? ” 

“ Nearly two hundred.” 

The young man with the silver 
spoon looked triumphantly about the 
room, as one who says, Isn’t that 
proof that the ‘Science of Wealth’ was 
inspired ? 

“ And in all of these editions,”’ he 
continued, addressing the witness, 
“you have employed obscurity, I be- 
lieve, as your chief weapon? ” 

“ As a student of my book, my son, 
you yourself know that you speak the 
truth. How else could I have suc- 
ceeded as I have done? ” 

“And for this idea, Mother, you 
were indebted neither to Henry James 
nor to any one else—it was your own 
original idea? ” 

“Tt was—it was my only original 
idea.” 

The complainant’s chances began 
to look dark. 

** May it please the court,” contin- 
ued the silver-spooned orator, turn- 
ing toward us, “ you have heard the 
testimony both of the complainant 
and of the defendant as regards the 
conception of the great idea of ob- 
scurity. By the complainant’s own 
admission, his invention is the prod- 
uct of his later years, of his own liter- 
ary awkward age; whereas my client 
has always been obscure, she has never 
been anything else. I quote from the 


opinion delivered in the year 1900, by 
Judge Alvey of the Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, in the 
patent case of Christensen versus 


Noyes—it settles once and for all the 
question of priority. ‘It is a settled 
principle in the patent law,’ says the 
learned judge, ‘that the date of an 
invention is the date of the discovery 
or clear and definite conception of the 
idea involved and the attempt to em- 
body it in some external form or 
shape.” This Our Mother did as 
early as 1875, when the complainant 
was still writing such childishly clear 
and entertaining stories as ‘ Daisy 
Miller’ and ‘Watch and Ward.’ 
How, then, can he claim priority in 
the field of obscurity, in which Our 
Mother has raised such a rich crop of 
confusion and humbug? Indeed, I 
am inclined to think an action would 
lie against the complainant in this 
suit for infringement of my client’s 
patent. I have finished with the wit- 
ness.” 

“Do you wish to examine the wit- 
ness, Mr. Loomis?” asked Mark 
Twain. 

“Yes, your honor, I should like to 
ask her a question or two. But I shall 
detain the court only a very few mo- 
ments. Now, Mother, you have laid 
claim to priority in the great com- 
mercial conception of obscurity, and 
the court must decide between you 
and my client. In this connection I 
would ask you, is it true that the an- 
tecedents of your relatives are often 
obscure? ” 

“The antecedents of my relatives, 
Mr. Loomis?” repeated the defend- 
ant—“ why, not only that, but my 
own antecedents are obscure.” 

“That is promising,” said Loomis, 
solemnly. ‘ However, priority is not 
the only question involved in this suit 
—the question of degree also enters 
into it: plain, everyday obscurity, is 
not enough, you must be able to show 
obscurity of the high order exhibited 
by my client in all of his later books 
in constantly increasing perfection. 
To show you what I mean, I shall 

















read you a sentence or two, abridged 
of course, from ‘The Wings of the 
Dove,’ and you can then see whether 
you are able to match these selections 
with anything from your own writ- 
ings. On page 73 of the novel re- 
ferred to we find this puzzle—listen 
attentively, or you are lost:—‘ the 
extinction of her two younger broth- 
ers—the other, the flower of the flock, 
a middy on the Britannia, dreadfully 
drowned, and not even by an accident 
at sea, but by cramp, unrescued, while 
bathing, too late in the autumn, in a 
wretched little river during a holiday 
visit to the house of a _ shipmate.’ 
Whew! There, what do you think of 
that?” 

“TJ think, sir,’”? was the authoress’s 
prompt reply, “that he should have 
had immediate Christian Science 
treatment, at eight shillings per.” 

“Well, I must admit that is a 
good practical interpretation,” said 
Loomis. “Tl try you again on 
something easier. On page 6 of the 
same delightful book my client makes 
this statement regarding the heroine: 
‘More “ dressed,” often, with fewer 
accessories, than other women, or less 
dressed, should occasion require it, 
with more, she probably could not 
have given the key to these felicities.’ 
Can you crack that nut, Mother? ” 

“'That’s easy,” said the lady from 
Concord—“ it’s only a new dress for 
my own Scientific Statement of 
Being: ‘ There is no Life, Substance 


or Intelligence in matter. All is 
Mind and its infinite manifesta- 
tions.’ ” 


Loomis shook his head in wonder. 

“By George!” he said, “ you’re 
the best interpreter of Henry James 
I have come across. He told me him- 
self what those sentences meant, and 
although I’ve forgotten what he said, 
it wasn’t as clear a statement as yours 
by a long shot. Perhaps, however, 
you will favor us with a sample of 
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your own obscurity for comparison 
with my client’s? ” 

“With pleasure, Mr. Loomis. But 
you will find my obscurity of a dif- 
ferent nature, much more subtle. 
Like my students, doubtless, you will 
imagine that you understand what I 
shall read to you, while in reality re- 
maining blissfully ignorant of its 
meaning. That is the true obscurity 
—obscurum in claro. If you wish to 
make literature pay, young man, you 
must learn the secret of befuddling 
your audience while seeming to en- 
lighten it. Do you take me? ” 

“ As never before, Mother.” 

“ Well, you are one of a very small 
number who do. But now for some 
samples of the higher sort of obscur- 
ity. Hand me the ‘ Science of Wealth.’ 
I open it at random—thus. Hear 
what I have written. ‘ Think of thy- 
self as an orange just eaten, of which 
only the pleasant idea is left.’ ‘ Man 
is neither young nor old; he has 
neither birth nor death. He is not 
an animal, vegetable or migrating 
mind—passing from the mortal to 
the immortal, from evil to good, or 
from good to evil.” And again, 
‘There is but one God. The spirit- 
ual He, She and It are Mind and 
Mind’s ideas.’ And once more, ‘ Ad- 
hesion, cohesion and attraction are 
not forces of matter. They are prop- 
erties of Mind; they belong to Prin- 
ciple.’ Now there, young man, I 
have no doubt you think you under- 
stood all that. If you did, you have 
done more than anybody else ever did, 
that’s all I can say.” 

“Have you any more samples like 
those? ” asked Herford weakly. 

“ Plenty; my book is made up of 
them. One more, however, will suf- 


fice, and I leave the writer in the 
North American Review who says 
that it is better to be refined than 
accurate in dealing with Christian 
Science to judge whether it is a state- 
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ment of truth or not: ‘A man re- 
spects the reputation of a woman, but 
a mouse will gnaw in the dark at a 
spotless garment.’ Have you fin- 
ished with me? ” 

Mark Twain looked uncomfortable. 

“TI wish I had been accurate in- 
stead of refined,” he murmured, 
doubtless in recollection of his having 
christened the C. S. Journal “ that 
literary slush-bucket.” 

“Take your seat, madam,” he said 
sharply. 

With triumphant air the inventor 
of the Strictly Cash system rose and 
swept to her place beside the silver- 
spooned orator. As she did so she 
gave utterance to this striking para- 
phrase, which, doubtless is from her 
Key to the Scriptures: “ The world is 
my oyster, I shall not lack.” 

Ten minutes later, after the short- 
est possible arguments by the two at- 
torneys, Mark Twain, Herford and 
myself retired to take the case under 
consideration. In view of the testi- 
mony, there was no possibility of dis- 
agreement, and this was the judg- 
ment at which we quickly arrived and 
which was delivered by the presiding 
judge at the next sitting of court: 

“ After a careful consideration of 
the testimony offered both by the 
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complainant and the defendant, in the 
case of James versus Eddy for in- 
fringement of patent, the court finds 
for the defendant, Eddy, on every 
count. The testimony does not show 
an infringement of patent on the de- 
fendant’s part. On the contrary, an 
examination of the works of the de- 
fendant shows clearly that her ob- 
scurity is of her own invention, be- 
yond the mental capacity of mere 
man. To make clear the difference 
between the obscurity of the two au- 
thors, the matter may be thus stated: 
In reading the complainant’s later 
writings, one cannot, it is true, by 
any effort of the mind understand the 
separate patent obscure sentences; 
but at the end one has a fairly foggy 
idea of the lack of progression in the 
story, and could give a more or less 
confused account of the events which 
have not happened. In the case of 
the ‘ Science of Wealth,’ on the other 
hand, the wayfaring man, though a 
fool, can detect the misleading state- 
ments which lie in between the half- 
truths scattered through the book; 
but the recording angel himself, al- 
though used to clerical work, would 
fail to tell what the book was about 
at the end of the twentieth perusal. 
The costs are on the complainant.” 


Ingleside 


BY ALBERT HARDY 


HAT care I for the world’s great moving show? 
Secure am I within my ingle-nook: 

Let trouble come to those who tread the paths of men; 
I have my study-lamp and favorite book, 
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ITERARY tastes differ far more 
=. works of literature, and were 

the numerous admirers of even a 
single book to give the reasons of their 
appreciation, such utterances would 
constitute a museum, a curious collec- 
tion of varying opinions. Behind these 
opinions would be various degrees of 
intellectual training, all stages of over 
and under-education. They would re- 
veal the peculiar workings of the many 
minds ; present the multitudes of view- 
points in effect, and open to the mind’s 
eye the tortuous roads by which writers 
travel to success,—that myth called 
Fame in olden times. But outside of 
these more or less intellectual disposi- 
tions, or literary tastes, there are to- 
ward books, mental and temperamental 
attitudes which have their origin in 
the psychological and physiological 
make-ups of the readers; and these 
have in the course of time created cer- 
tain representative types of the perus- 
ing public. 

To those who have read things out- 
side of their books, the people whom 
I have in mind are not utter strangers, 
and my effort here is but to give them a 
wider acquaintance and perhaps—who 
knows what may come to me by the 
end of this article?—perhaps hint at a 
lesson in regard to their existence. 
Being too wise to do it I will not go 
into the psychology, or physiology, of 
the beings I am about to treat, but 
simply state my impressions of certain 


types of readers, as I have read them, 
and know them. 

There is the nervous, hasty reader, 
with a jumping-jack mind. This 
specimen of reader is easily elated, 
quickly excited, stirred up with almost 
any thing, and the last book is the best 
book of its life. It runs while it reads, 
thinks when it has time,—but never 
has time,—is always out of breath; 
feels, most deeply, is ever being im- 
pressed, and when it catches its breath, 
it is already at the beginning of a new 
book. To say nothing of genius, this 
reader can be caught with little or no 
talent, but it must be a strange sort 
of power that will hold it long. It is 
easily arrested, and so long as it is held 
it blesses or curses the author’s name 
and goes into ecstasies as often as there 
are situations, climaxes, points, or mere 
pages in the book. With his nerves 
all on edge, he talks always in high 
superlatives, and there is nothing writ- 
ten that is not either sublime thought, 
or stupid trash. In a measure this 
race-runner of books is a good adver- 
tising agent, for it does not matter 
what it says so long as it talks about 
the book, and it does that unsparingly. 
It not only talks, but it quotes pas- 
sages, declaims parts and impersonates 
characters, all in a great hurry. 

Nothing is so easily affected as this 
reader. Here, O aspiring author, is 
a life that you can influence most pro- 
foundly, and your influence will surely 
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last—about three days. Then when 
some one will mention your name, he 
will say: “Jones? Let’s see, who is 
Jones? I think I read something of 
him when I was a boy. Must have 
written some stories for boys.” This 
gentle reader runs on so rapidly that he 
takes nothing or next to that out of a 
book with him. You can, perhaps, 
overtake him and arrest his attention ; 
but to do so you will have to stop writ- 
ing and begin to run with your pen. 
Of course you know him: the reader 
with the penetrating eye, who reads 
between the lines and knows everything 
that is going to happen long before 
you know it. He puts all writers to 
shame. He reads what they have not 
written, likes it better than all the rest, 
and generally understands things so 
much better than the author does. 
How deeply this reader delves into all 
our commas, dots and dashes, and how 
well he guesses what one never imag- 
ined! What a wealth of beautiful 
meanings he reads in between the lines! 
The face of the entire composition 
becomes transformed, and the reader 
becomes a sort of joint author. Of 
course, the original writer would not at 
all be pleased with the new collabora- 
tor, but the reader with the penetrat- 
ing eye is utterly regardless of one 
who knows so little about a literary 
work as its author. He anticipates, 
surmises, comprehends everything. 
He knows all the dark designs of the 
plotting author, and he refuses to be 
ensnared, to be taken by surprise. He 
will not be swayed against his will. It 
is unbecoming for a discerning person. 
He must make his own discoveries and 
take things in his own way. He sus- 
pects all the writer’s intentions and is 
always on his guard. He seems to 
have known it all, even before the book 
was written, guesses everything and 
understands—God knows how much! 
Whatever happens the indifferent 
reader remains true to himself—indif- 








ferent. He is a calm, complacent, self- 
controlled, well-regulated individual, 
and keeps cool on all and on no occa- 
sions. His health is so good that he is 
not easily moved by any spiritual 
agency. It is seldom that anything 
touches him, that any cause moves him 
to real feeling. He holds his emo- 
tions in check, and only allows his rea- 
son to sway him, and that, somehow, 
does not seem to carry him very far. 
It is only weaklings and sentimental 
people who are so easily stirred and 
thrown into fits of hysteria. Persons 
of cool judgment and calm deliberation 
think many times before they permit 
any manifestation of feeling. Such 
are some of his opinions. 

The indifferent reader’s motto is: 
Keep cool, and that’s about all that he 
keeps of all the literature that he 
calmly passes through. ‘The most 
rollicking fun only elicits a criticism 
as to the correctness of the facts. The 
most touching pathos only puts a seri- 
ous look into his deliberating counte- 
nance. He is like unto the deaf man 
who listened to Mark Twain’s lecture. 
He keeps cool. Then there is the 
reader who reads for a line. He takes 
things piecemeal, cuts everything up in 
slices, and out of an entire volume picks 
out a little saying here and there that 
suits his own notion. All the rest of 
the book is a waste of time. He is only 
interested in the few paragraphs that 
coincide with his opinions. These he 
carefully marks with his pencil, as if to 
say: “That is all there is to this.” 
The rest might as well not have been 
written. No matter what the object 
of the work, no matter what its pur- 
pose and achievement, it will not take 
this reader to the end of its journey. 
He may wade through the entire vol- 
ume, but he will not be taken beyond 
the “ few things” in it that he likes 
— if he finds any. Things have been 
said about the unity, the harmony, the 
completeness, the united aim of a work, 
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but these have no meaning to the one 
who reads for a line. He searches to 
find things that were already in his 
mind. What else can be of any import? 
And when he finds the reflection of his 
views in certain paragraphs he is 
pleased with the writer and, as a token 
of great respect and admiration, marks 
these passages. Does he not some- 
times come across a book that entirely 
voices his opinions? Well, he likes his 
ideas in a line or two, and when they 
extend through an entire volume he 
finds them too bulky. He talks in 
passages from famous authors. All 
his wisdom is made up of collected 
scraps of sayings that were in his mind 
ever so long ago. He answers all life’s 
conundrums with quotations. 

“Did Lyndel remind you of any- 
body you know?” ‘The question was 
once put to me by a young woman with 
whom I had been talking about “ The 
Story of an African Farm.” I pleaded 
ignorance, and was modestly told that 
if I knew her better I would enjoy the 
acquaintance of the Lyndel of real life. 
This is the reader who dramatizes, who 
puts herself or himself in the place of 
one or the other characters in a story, 
conjures up all sorts of entangling 
situations and plays a leading réle in 
them, according to his, or her inclina- 
tions. The imagination of this reader 
works over-time. He is constantly 
speculating about the possibilities of 
the various plots, planning, foretelling, 
prophesying the sequences. He not 
only finds himself, but also recognizes 
many of his friends, or their resem- 
blances, among the characters of every 
story he reads. What he knows of 
them suggests the mode of procedure 
of each one under circumstances simi- 
lar to those described, and he weaves 
and reweaves plots and counter-plots 
according to his own fancy until the 
story is dramatized into a number of 
melodramas. This reader imagines so 
much, puts himself in so many places 
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that he is finally out of all touch with 
what is really going on. It is very 
amusing to dramatize what one reads 
and one of the best methods of evad- 
ing all that the author ever intended. 

“On the 332d page, the 57th line, 
there is a superfluous comma.” This 
was the answer of a careful reader 
when he was asked for his opinion of 
a certain book. The careful reader 
counts every word, punctuation, line, 
sentence, paragraph and page as he 
reads and takes great pains in unearth- 
ing any flaws that are present. He be- 
lieves in correct English, good gram- 
mar and a perfect style. A breach of 
any of these requisites grates upon him 
terribly. He must have the right word 
in the right place, and is fearfully put 
out if it is not there. Woe unto the 
writer if a word is not used in the most 
universally accepted meaning of it! 
Sentences must be arranged according 
to the long-established rules of law 
and order—or the writer is sentenced to 
eternal perdition. A dot omitted, or 
a comma too many, and the careful 
reader swears, in the most perfect Eng- 
lish, of course. It’s the composition. 
The style is the thing. Nothing else 
matters. The careful reader is ever in 
quest of errors. He is so busily en- 
gaged in seeking them that he does 
not perceive anything else. 

I am saying nothing about the om- 
nivorous reader, who reads so much 
that he has not any time to think; the 
skipping reader, who finds everything 
too long; the reader with the made-up 
mind, who has decided just what the 
book is; the careless reader, who forgets 
between one page and the other what 
it is all about; the all-wise reader, who 
knows everything, and the reader who 
does not know and “never could know.” 
There are many more, and with all 
those above they constitute a strange, 
heterogeneous and promiscuous as- 
semblage, an audience seemingly im- 
possible to please and take hold of; 
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and yet when the master arrives he 
soothes the nervous reader into some 
state of serenity; arrests the abnormal 
scrutiny of the reader with the pene- 
trating eye; stirs the indifferent reader 
into enthusiasm; takes the reader who 
reads for a line out of his line-limit and 
helps him to see more; leads the drama- 
tizing reader away from his plotting 
efforts to a better recognition of 
things; makes the careful reader for- 


get the superfluous comma and reminds 
him of that which is greater; satisfies 
at last the omnivorous reader ; and com- 
pels all others to listen, rise somewhat 
above their enslaving habits and follow 
the true word. Thus doeth the master 
when he cometh, and the types of 
readers are no longer so peculiar and 
pronounced, but mingle in the obscur- 
ing throng of followers. 


United 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


UR single lives are circled round 
By an embracing sea ; 
Are joined to all that has been, bound 
To all that is to be; 
The past and future meet and cross. 
And in life’s ocean is no loss. 


The music of the summer dawn, 
The silence of the midnight sky, 

The stars, in azure deeps withdrawn, 
Reveal a single mystery: 

And blent with these come whisperings 
Of spirit in each shy retreat, 

And link the soul with viewless things, 
In union close and sweet. 


Failure itself may be but gain 
In aspiration; paved with fire 

May be the path that leads from pain ; 
And unfulfilled desire 

May guide to that content, above, 


Whose name on earth is—love! 











The Great Divorce Case 


or, How Drama and Literature Parted Friends, Agreeing to Disagree 


BY HENRY TYRRELL 


Strack settinc—An Academic 
Grove at Athens (Ga.), twilight effect. 

Literature is discovered, reading 
laudatory reviews and publishers’ cir- 
culars. Enter Drama. 

Drama—I beg pardon. 
pect to find you here. 

Literature—Don’t apologize. We 
meet so rarely, and then only by 
chance, that I’m glad to see you. 

Dra.—Thanks. That is the way I 
feel about it. Do you know, we two 
should be excellent friends, if only we 
weren’t married. 

Lit—There you go! It wouldn’t 
be you, without some brutal cynicism. 

Dra.—I have to be up to date. But 
I tell the truth, do I not? 

Lit.—It may be the truth, but why 
tell it with such sardonic glee? 

Dra.—We can’t deceive the public, 
why attempt to fool ourselves? It is 
a condition, not a theory, that con- 
fronts us. 

Lit.—I am very unhappy. 

Dra.—So am I. Prosperity doesn’t 
bring peace and contentment, in my 
case. 

Lit.—Whose fault is it? 

Dra.—Oh, mine, I suppose. I have 
to spend a great deal of time at the 
Club, and with the Syndicate, purely 
as a matter of business. But, inas- 
much as you married me for money, 
I never could see why you should com- 
plain. 


Didn’t ex- 


Lit—yYou didn’t talk that way, 
nor behave so, in the old courtship 
days. 

Dra.—Haven’t you changed, your- 
self, since then? 

Lit.—Perhaps. When your com- 
panionship failed me, I had to find 
congenial society elsewhere. 

Dra.—Do you call the Magazines 
congenial society? 

Lit.—Better than none. They are 
nice and respectable, for one thing. 
Besides, they keep open house, and 
entertain many people one likes to 
meet. 

Dra.—Oh! The Illustrators, for in- 
stance—you like to meet them? 

Lit.—It is not an unmixed pleasure. 
But, then, there are the Critics 

Dra.—You don’t mean to say the 
Critics are your friends? 

Lit.—I recognize the friendly ones, 
such as Professor Brander Matthews. 
Let’s see—he is a friend of yours, too, 
isn’t he? 

Dra.—You can have him. 

Lit.—And then, there is Mr. How- 
ells—he has been perfectly lovely to 
me. 
Dra.—Rather too lovely, it strikes 
me. 
Lit.—Why, he is your friend, as 
much as he is mine. 

Dra.—Don’t you believe it. How- 
ells and I are bowing acquaintances, 
that’s all. I wouldn’t trust him. 
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Lit.—I always thought you were a 
bit jealous in that quarter. 

Dra.—I_ wouldn’t say anything 
about jealousy, if I were you. If 
any one thing has been the cause of our 
separation, it is your continually nag- 
ging me about my theatrical acquaint- 
ances, and the bad company I’m sup- 
posed to keep. 

Lit.—I could stand legitimate ac- 
tors, and even actresses, if they were 
all like—well, like Mary Anderson, or 
Viola Allen, say, or dear old Mrs. Gil- 
bert. But when it comes to—— 

Dra.—Never mind! don’t let us 
drop into personalities. We have had 
all that out, over and over again, and 
finally we have agreed to disagree in 
the matter. 

Lit.—And all others. 

Dra.—* All others” is rather a 
large order. If you insist, how- 
ever 

Lit.—I absolutely refuse to quarrel 
with you under any circumstances. 

Dra.—You are right. People talk, 
as it is; but we may escape scan- 
dal. The only way is for us to keep 
apart. 

Lit.—You insist upon the divorce, 
then? 

Dra.—How can I insist, when it is 
your own proposition ? 

Lit.—Oh, you shall have your lib- 
erty. Of course you expect me to pro- 
ceed ? 

Dra.—It seems to me you have pro- 
ceeded, somewhat, already. I put no 
obstacles in your way; but one exists, 
and that is, the children. 

Lit.—Yes—the Classics, especially. 
They must remain with me, at all haz- 
ards. 

Dra.—I will not dispute your claim, 
as their mother. They will always be 
my children, and bear my name. And 
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then, there are the twins, Music and 
Poetry. 

Lit.—You surely wouldn’t expect to 
take Poetry away from me? 

Dra.—Not take her away, exactly— 
but, you know, she has always been my 
pet. 

Lit—Why can’t you take Music, 
and be satisfied ? 

Dra.—Music can’t be _ separated 
from Poetry. It’s both, or neither. 
Suppose we take turns in having them 
with us? You have them one season, 
I the next. They would die, apart. 

Lit.—Well, we will leave that to the 
option of the twins themselves. The 
question with me now is, on what 
grounds to get my divorce? 

Dra.—It’s easy. Desertion and 
non-support ought to suffice—if not, 
make it cruelty. But, first of all, you 
will have to spend two or three months 
in New York, to establish residence. 

Lit.—Horrible exile! 

Dra.—I don’t know. Your friends 
the Magazines are pretty well repre- 
sented there. 

Lit.—Yes,—but, to spend two or 
three months in that rude, commercial 
mining camp! It almost makes me 
wish we hadn’t separated. 

Dra.—Oh, we shall both get along. 
We part friends, do we not? 

Lit——I hope so. You know, I can 
forgive and forget. 

Dra.—¥specially forget! 

Lit.—We may meet, as we did in 
London, last summer. 

Dra.—Possibly—though I don’t get 
to New York very often, and never for 
long stops. 


Lit.—Well, good-by! I shall al- 
ways worry about you. 
Dra.—Don’t! Au revoir. 
Exeunt, in opposite directions. 
Curtain. 





T is high time for us to take a manly 

and modest attitude toward our 

verse. For while a little of it is 
fairly good, most of it is bad. We 
may see one of the signs of this time 
when a popular essayist writes in an 
article on “ The Poetry of the South,” 
that “it is not easy to speak dispas- 
sionately of Sidney Lanier.” Now if 
it be hard to speak dispassionately, 
because Lanier’s aloofness and his 
crypticality over almost nothing irri- 
tate, or because fulsome admirers have 
made one a little weary of him, or be- 
cause his real promise and untimely 
death move one’s pity, very well: but 
if the reason be that Lanier is consid- 
ered a genius, then one must be sorry 
for a critic whom misapprehension 
robs of that disinterestedness which 
Hamerton called the most essential 
literary virtue. The day after read- 
ing the article, I received a letter from 
a friend, who said, “ Really Lanier is 
unoffensive and some of his things are 
good, others pretty. He does spoil 
himself, as a rule, by invoking a Y. M. 
C. A. spirit, which . . . is some- 
what tiresome. But I suppose he 
couldn’t help that.” This colloquial 
dictum has, I think, more of the com- 
mon-sense needed in criticism than 
have all the rapt symbolizing of both 
the poet himself and his chief uphold- 
ers. Lanier has his (rather mild) ex- 
cellencies: but let us not because of 
them, or even because they are distin- 
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guished in quality among the mass of 
our verse, lose our balance. 

Though indeed Lanier has had more 
than his share of puffery, I take him 
merely as an example. Whoever has 
read much native criticism of native 
verse knows the extreme reverence 
which usually makes it absurd. By 
the score our American poetasters 
have been made into poets. Scarcely 
one of them, however small, has lacked 
his meed of flattery, direct or indirect, 
which was hardly the most stimulating 
food for his talent. I say indirect be- 
cause, while some of the many very 
wee ones (comparatives are difficult 
where all poets are minor) may not 
have had their critical backers, yet few 
of them can have escaped the dragnet 
of collections. With vastly more good- 
will than fitness plain citizens here and 
there have for years compiled books 
of local verse. We find “ Green Moun- 
tain Poets” (Saxe is a lion among 
them!), “Southern Poets,” “ Poetry 
of Kansas” (a brave little book, a 
drop of water in the desert ), “ Spanish 
War Poems” (a thick tome), and so 
on. As far back as the forties there 
were “The Female Poets of Amer- 
ica.” Small or crude must that sec- 
tion be which cannot show its sheaf. 
The South boasts her singers to keep 
up her equality with New England: 
and the West, in its various subdivi- 
sions, makes desperate efforts to “ get 
into the game.” He who has not seen 
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a library of these precious volumes will 
never imagine how many are the con- 
tributors. They are like locusts for 
number. And apparently, unless the 
editorial tone of the collections is 
disingenuous, each individual was 
thought well of. Even though we 
cynically allow for log-rolling and 
business spirit in the ventures, we 
cannot allow much. Local pride would 
influence buyers: but evidently some 
of them valued one or another contribu- 
tor. 

Coming from such wholesale admi- 
ration to a selection from the shape- 
less mass, one still finds astounding 
catholicity. Mr. Stedman, whose an- 
thology is the latest and already the 
standard, and who must have sifted 
and resifted, still presents an unwieldy 
omnium gatherum, wherein he leaves to 
his reader the task of choosing the 
best. As a convenient historical com- 
pendium the book is useful. It re- 
minds me of Mr. Bancroft’s forty vol- 
umes of partly digested material for 
subsequent historians. Unfortunately, 
however, Mr. Stedman’s taste seems 
scarcely reliable. Even from the poets 
who are to rank in the ultimate an- 
thology, I doubt that he has always 
selected the fraction of work which 
contains their final showing. One or 
two writers he erred in omitting. Yet 
his chief error is in accepting too 
much: so that like his forerunners, 
Mr. Stedman must be considered de- 
cidedly prepossessed in favor of Amer- 
ica’s verse. 

Now for all this widespread satis- 
faction there must be some cause. 
While, in a word, one may find it in 
our characteristic national compla- 
cence about what we consider our vir- 
tues; one may still go deeper and dis- 
cover four causes. 

The first is a mistaken chauvinism, 
which proclaims, in effect: just as we 
can support ourselves, having food in- 
dependent of Europe, so can we revel 





in the literature we produce for our- 
selves. It is proper and sweet for a 
great people to have poets. 

Connected with this is the second 
cause,—our insularity. We are out 
of the main current of Western 
thought, and being from our youth 
nourished (poorly) on our own poetry, 
we become accustomed to it, even to 
liking it. Here it is, we say, a tre- 
mendous amount. We neither know 
nor care about some one’s remark that, 
considering what an unpoetical peo- 
ple its equality would indicate, the 
quantity is truly marvellous. We 
know simply that here it is; not a poor 
thing, but our own. 

Nay, we are far from thinking it 
poor. We have too much culture for 
that,—false culture. Without follow- 
ing the suggestion of supply and de- 
mand between bad verse and false cul- 
ture, I will call the culture the third 
cause for pride in the verse. We are 
pleased with both. We love to show 
how cultivated we are. For our pur- 
suit of culture, whatever it may ac- 
complish some day, results at present 
in the triumph of what has been wittily 
called “ culturine,” which brings its 
adherents nothing unless they can 
flaunt the trophies. While our low 
state of taste leads us to prefer fourth- 
rate verse, our egregious assumption 
of good taste causes us to exploit it. 
Untrained natural taste, though vul- 
gar, is not necessarily insistent, fre- 
quently not haughty: whereas ill- 
trained taste acquires the pride that 
distresses one and bores. This phe- 
nomenon is probably at the root of the 
whole matter. 

It is, however, supported, and so 
are the chauvinism and the insularity, 
by the fourth cause, which is simply 
the sectional rivalry already men- 
tioned. 

All of them, moreover, are intensi- 
fied by our national trait of kindliness. 
This genial, but too genial, habit ac- 











cords to our verse an acceptation, 
presently an admiration, an adulation, 
which settle it in a high place.* If a 
person wants to write poetry, we think, 
why he can. Merely to do so is a 
mysterious, but a fine power; and there 
is a long-standing feeling in this 
country that it entails respect. 
Whether all this complacency is a 
fondness may, without extreme skep- 
ticism, be doubted. 

Professor Munsterberg laughs 

gently at our idea that any Ameri- 
can, by virture of being one, is able 
to undertake any task without spe- 
cial training. In the same way any 
American who elects to be a poet is 
supposed able to write poetry some- 
how or other. That every citizen 
should be considered equally efficient 
for a member of the school-board or 
for a foreign consul is deplorable: but 
for every versifier to be presumed a 
poet is absurd. 
_ Now nearly all the better poems in 
Mr. Stedman’s anthology are dis- 
figured by a false note, either an ir- 
ritating blemish in technique, or an 
irritating trait of sentimentality; 
while the poorer are characterized by 
a monotonous ineptitude of both form 
and feeling. It has been aptly called 
“a monument of mediocrity.” Even 
the men capable of some fair work 
could seldom keep at one pitch, al- 
though it were not a very high one. 
Taylor’s lines, 


“The bravest are the tenderest,— 
The loving are the daring,”— 


two of the best phrased in American 
verse, close a piece whose vulgar 
bathos (on a par with that of “ The 
Old Homestead”) make one sedulous 
to avoid rereading it. Bryant’s justly 
famous line, 


*TI would not have these remarks applied 
particularly to Mr. Stedman, who explains 
that he has reprinted poor poems purposely. 
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“Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise 
again,” 


is all that promises any immortality 
for the poem it is in. While that is 
indeed true of many poems every- 
where, in few is the setting so com- 
monplace and trite as in the two 
mentioned and many more in our lit- 
erature. Perhaps the wide acceptance 
of Longfellow, as among the best of 
the lot, is due to the fact that however 
truismatic and uninspired, he is gen- 
erally neat and even. The test of a 
poem must not be one good line: it 
must not be its superiority to other me- 
diocre poems, but its relation to good 
peotry in general. Not, how good for 
American verse? but, how good? 

A story once told in the Saturday 
Review is apropos. A gentleman, re- 
quired by a fond mother to praise her 
daughter’s water-colors, while hesita- 
ting for a tactful reply, was encour- 
aged with, “ Oh, I don’t mean to say 
they’re very good: but aren’t they 
good for Mary Ann?” 

Let us rise above the plane of dot- 
ing motherhood. Already some crit- 
ics among us have to an extent risen. 
There are prophets in Israel! Mr. J. 
D. Logan in The Atlantic Monthly 
for May, 1901, says, “ American po- 
etry is unoriginal, imitative, desultory, 
occasional—only somewhat higher 
than third class.” That is all that 
has to be said: but as Matthew Arnold 
knew, “ we often need to hear most of 
that to which we are least inclined.” 
Miss Josephine Dodge Daskam in the 
same number of The Atlantic 
Monthly, in an article whose confi- 
dent predictions and metaphysical 
vagueness make the following obiter 
dictum rather nugatory, nevertheless 
did say, “ The really suggestive, orig- 
inal, and enduring work of Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Lowell, and Holmes, 
together, would fill but a small vol- 
ume.” That is courageously and 
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justly expressed. There are then a 
few, and doubtless there be other 
Americans, who appreciate the true 
calibre of our verse. 

But many of the conventional adu- 
lators may defend their own view- 
point as only an historical one. 

Glancing at history rather than at 
result, have our versifiers been of much 
weight even in our poetical develop- 
ment? Was Freneau of much? Does 
he deserve recognition as a stepping- 
stone to higher things? or has he 
gained his position merely by being 
the first American whose verse one 
can read at all? Say he did lead on 
the train of the Muses, clearing the 
path for better men,—was his influ- 
ence not rather a precedent than an 
impulse? Was it not Byron, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, and others, of a 
more splendid procession, who fur- 
nished the chance for our developing 
poetry? It seems to me that his his- 
torical import is factitious: that he 
marks rather than makes an era. 

With Bryant I admit that home in- 
fluence is seen. He, echoing Words- 
worth’s calm, compelling voice, but 
faint and dulled, though himself a 
shadow, cast a shadow. Longfellow, 
too, has been much diluted by Mr. 
Aldrich and by many others. But the 
idea of even their historical impor- 
tance is lessened, if we constantly re- 
member that it is England which fur- 
nishes the model for the bigger men 
themselves, or at any rate sets the style 
which pervades the atmosphere. 

Recognizing the weight of Bryant’s 
and Longfellow’s and others’ example, 
note, however, that it is cogent only 
at home. With the bare exception of 
Poe and of Whitman, it does not help 
mould the work of foreigners. They, 
and Emerson, who have their places 
anyway, can also have them historic- 
ally. But in the habit of overrating 
all our poets because of some influence 
they may have had there lurks a cer- 
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tain disingenuousness. Some slight 
versifier is to be considered important 
as leading to what, pray? To other 
slight versifiers, doubtless, for that is 
all any of them has led to. Even the 
great example of England has pro- 
duced, in emulation, only. pallor here. 
No, the historic value of our poets is 
not such as to set them in high places. 
Only their own worth could do that. 

Enough of the general American 
idea that all verse is something un- 
usual, therefore wonderful, therefore 
of worth. Does a British anthology 
include Pye, or Tupper? Why, 
then, shall an American contain every 
native and adopted bard who can be 
rooted out? True, the worst are not 
so far below the best: but to the care- 
taking mind there is a difference: and 
the energy of collectors from now on 
had best be spent less on research than 
on discrimination. The more the 
merrier, they seem to say: see how 
many poets we have! After all, it 
is natural that a great nation feeling 
its strength, demand a literature of 
its very own. The greater need, 
then, to see and to admit, that alas! 
we haven’t one good enough for us. 
The bad singer who boasts of his voice, 
is liable to be laughed at behind his 
back. 

A discreet study of what we have 
achieved in verse would be helpful 
reading. The late Mr. Onderdonk’s 
book is encouraging: but he is still 
too serene. We may as well accept, 
soon as late, the fact that of the great 
mass very little is destined to preserva- 
tion. The Barmecide feast we spread 
is a sort of child’s tea-party, in which 
people of other nations will neither 
join us, nor even take us seriously. 
However much this may irritate, let us 
not attribute it to envy. 

I have remarked our own satis- 
faction about our virtues. One over 
which we are peculiarly complacent,— 
nay, loud-mouthed,—is our humor. 
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The actual question is not whether 
ours is the only humor in the world: 
but the more relevant one, what humor 
in its last analysis means. If the germ 
of it does consist in seeing things in 
their true proportional relations, then 
our national sufficiency of it should 
make us willing to apply the proper 
standards for judging our verse. 
Like everything else, we must judge 
it by world-standards. Suppose our 
steel rails were not the best there are, 
should we be proud because we make 
more of them than any other country? 
We may justly feel proud because 
they are the best,—at any rate the best 
for their price. Poetry, to be sure, 
is beyond and quite disassociated from 
any idea of price: but it is gauged by 
criteria. And our humor should make 
us not only willing to apply these cri- 
teria, but simply unable to refrain 
from an almost reflex application. 

Of course we are not to be ashamed 
of the immense quantity of verse we 
have produced (most of it, like the 
lady’s taste in the anecdote, very bad). 
Having poets at all is source for some 
satisfaction; and as I hope to show 
later, there is a good deal in them that 
is praiseworthy. But neither are we 
to plume ourselves. There is small 
danger that we shall, if we regard how 
we actually do stand in the world’s 
arena. If comparisons are odious, all 
criticism is odious. To spare our 
blushes somewhat I will not limit the 
ordeal to poetry; nor will I pause to 
ask what name from our own private 
Hall of Fame we are to insert among 
the foremost in belles-lettres, such as 
Homer, Dante, Cervantes, Rabelais, 
Goethe, Chaucer, Shakespeare. But 
I will propose an easier ‘test, and 
broaden the list of entries. I add 


Sophocles, Calderon and Rojas, Boc- 
caccio, Moliére and Balzac, Marlowe, 
Milton, and Keats, Scott, Defoe, Tur- 
genieff, Landor,—and whom of our 
fondness 


own? Temerarious (not 


necessarily American this time) might 
present Emerson. And in goes Emer- 
son: but not—but not Emerson the 
poet. The test is still maliciously 
hard. Let me make it less crucial by 
proposing merely the literature of the 
nineteenth century. Whom shall we 
offer? The literature in English of 
the century. In this narrower field 
and making our choice generous, sup- 
pose we say, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Whitman, Poe, Lowell (not the poet, 
but our graceful essayist), Cooper, 
and Irving. There is a showing we 
may well be satisfied about, especially 
when we add that of this list Emer- 
son, Poe, and Whitman (and from the 
century before, Franklin), and to a 
less degree Cooper and Irving, have 
notably influenced individual foreign 
writers, if seldom groups. So justly 
may we be satisfied, that there is no 
call for boasting besides of the fine 
things we have not produced. 

If, then, out of the great number of 
authors we reckon, we have only seven © 
or eight to contribute to probably last- 
ing literature (I speak, of course, only 
of the dead, whose places are fairly 
settled), and if of these few but three 
are poets, it may be well to discuss why 
it is, finally, that on the whole our 
versifiers have not made their eternal 
mark. ‘To do this, superficially, 1 de- 
scend to generalizations. 

“ Our poets,” says Mr. Chapman, in 
his forcible book on Emerson, “ have 
too seldom deigned to dip into real 
life.” This is not predicated of Em- 
erson individually: but of our poets 
as a body, who indeed have rather 
skimmed the surface, like dragon-flies, 
than plunged into the concrete ele- 
ment. A literature that does not treat 
of life cannot be living. In default 
of dipping, our verse-makers have 
too consistently merely caught at any 
chance floating ideas which seemed to 
furnish poetical subjects. And this, 
because they have had nothing which 
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they must either die or say,—nothing 
at all to say but platitudes. The abo- 
litionists, indeed, appear to have felt 
deeply on one subject, even for once to 
have been leaders of thought: but their 
serious result is in general artistically 
banal. You would say that excess of 
passion had choked them. But they 
are only angry, not anguished. The 
Southern writers expressed their very 
dissimilar feelings about the war more 
fluently. But Northern war-poems, 
after the struggle, are in the mass 
little better than before: though Will- 
son and Whitman, and notably Mel- 
ville are exceptions. Apart from this 
topic almost nobody had _ burning 
ideas. Parsons, the most distin- 
guished in manner among our poets, 
had scarcely any: while Whitman, who 
felt himself full of them, either 
wouldn’t or couldn’t put them so that 
many people care greatly to read him. 
Few even felt they had any. And 
what is a poet without his ideas? 
Whitman is only a very extreme in- 
stance, and the abolitionists another, 
of the phenomenon that when some- 
body occasionally did feel something 
strongly he was most often unequal to 
a worthy expression of it. Anglo- 
Saxon fear of exhibiting one’s deeper 
self apparently tongue-tied the very 
folk who should have laid their emo- 
tions open, even if not in their own 
persons. Instead of sentiment we find 
its contorted reflection, sentimentality. 
Of this fodder for the vulgar there is 
to spare. The one prime favorite 
theme I have found to recur with 
exasperating, sickening repetition 
throughout our anthologies, is the 
dead person. Oftenest it is the dead 
lady, and by preference the dead 
sweetheart. As it seems improbable 
that all our poets’ lady-loves could 
have died in girlhood or early woman- 
hood, one concludes that some of these 
dead ladies were imaginary. Yet per- 
haps they were not, after all, sweet- 


hearts: they are, as a rule, character- 
ized so vaguely that they may have 
been any female acquaintance from a 
daughter to an old nurse. The force 
of emotion these verses generally dis- 
play might well serve for the loss of a 
devoted dog. Parsons mourns a dog 
more touchingly than most of them 
mourn human beings. 

Melancholy is as much in vogue as 
in the eighteenth century: but its cult 
is promoted in a half-hearted way. 
For energy the attitude is like that of 
a replete school-girl still eating candy: 
she does like it, but doesn’t care if she 
stops. Even Parsons and Poe, though 
more heartily sincere in this branch, 
seldom rise above a vain longing. Of 
a manly defiance or objurgation of 
fate there is no note. Sorrow so re- 
signed is not passion. Yet what is a 
poet devoid of passion? 

Leaving out of the question such su- 
preme poems as 


** Beatrice is 
heaven,” 


gone up into high 


the two American threnodies I can find 
fit to rank with such things as 


“ Wad I were where Helen lies,” 
and Patmore’s 


“Twas all unlike your great and gra- 
cious ways,” 


and Mr. Henley’s “ Matri Dilectis- 
sime,”’ are “ O Captain, my Captain.” 
and a little poem in the dialect of the 
Virginia mountains, which has a true 
poignancy. It is “My Laddie’s 
Hounds ” by a Mrs. Easter, and is on 
page 471 of Mr. Stedman’s anthology. 

The egregious and moping resigna- 
tion of most of the others is perhaps 
all that one could expect from a group 
of writers so mawkishly moral as our 
poets in general. Since they couldn’t 
conceive of ethics as impressed by a 
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poet’s very attitude toward life, their 
chiefest exhibition of it consists partly 
in prudery, and partly in the vulgar 
habit of tacking on a moral in a super- 
fluous last stanza (“ thanks, thanks to 
thee, my worthy friend”). In the 
instances when the whole poem is not 
superfluous, this flabby sting in the 
tail, platitudinous ever, inclines a 
reader, who has not nourished his soul 
entirely on Sunday-school literature, 
to lose his temper. Excellent pabu- 
lum it may be for factory girls: 
though the example of true uplift in 
verse set by one of that very class, with 
a vigor less rare in our women poets 
than in the men, leads us to doubt even 
that excuse. 

The triteness of the tag-moralizing 
is of a piece with the general conven- 
tionality of treatment, which I have 
already suggested by saying that our 
versifiers on looking in their hearts 
found nothing to write. Their brains 
were about equally barren. In ab- 
sence of burning thoughts or feelings 
they devoted much time to nature-de- 
scription, attaining a result as uni- 
formly trite, tame, and dreary as could 
be easily matched. Occasionally there 
are bits of a charming simplicity: but 
very occasionally. 

A fondness for catch-words and 
catch-lines (like ‘“ Forever—Never,” 
** Nevermore,” “ I only know she came 
and went’) is not necessarily an in- 
dication of a lack of technique. But 
the awkwardness shown by most of our 
writers in using such refrains is merely 
one trait of a common and very visible 
weakness and baldness. Their infelic- 
ity in handling is notably largely due 
to inexperience. But while treatment 
in general is usual and tiresome, there 
are shining exceptions in the work of 
certain men; and as I shall later sug- 
gest, the form of our verse is improv- 
ing. Just here it should be fully 
realized that there is vast room for im- 
provement; since nine-tenths of it is 


perhaps the least felicitous in existence 
anywhere. 

Further detraction were supererog- 
atory. I shall not dwell on a narrow- 
ness which is provincial in the invidi- 
ous sense, nor on our poet’s uninciting 
satisfaction with their own work and 
that of their predecessors and contem- 
poraries. Generalization about them 
is indeed fairly fatuous; because the 
whole explanation of their faults and 
failings (up to to-day) can be made 
in one phrase: if they are almost al- 
ways dull and scarcely ever thrilling, 
if they are not luminous, strong, and 
sweet, it is because none of them had 
genius or even a first-rate talent. 

This searching destruction of idols 
seems hard. I will end it. Some 
readers, while admitting all I have 
said, may contend that at least our 
poetry is valuable as shadowing forth 
the best traits of our American charac- 
ter. If they will make themselves a 
list, not an a posteriori list, of what 
they think our finest national char- 
acteristics, they will find that our verse 
does not live up to them. The great 
poets lead their people: ours have too 
generally not even followed. If they 
then hold that coddling what versifiers 
we already have may encourage the yet 
undiscovered rising genius, I will say: 
Rather encourage him by showing 
that we can appreciate the real value 
of poetry:—I will besides urge that 
between the true poet and his public 
there is no give and take, for the true 
poet’s dealings are with his heart alone. 

After saying so much harshly, as it 
must seem, and minded to attempt 
some praise, I recall the statement in 
one of Mr. Arlo Bates’s useful books 
on composition, that one must praise 
much more fervidly than one blames 
to attain an equal effect. Since the 
compliments to be paid are in amount 
less than the detraction, I fear I shall 
not make it appear so strong as I wish, 


that there is, after all, a good deal of 
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charm in American verse. If there 
were not, this article had been needless. 

Except, however, for the general 
improvement in technique, which is 
perceptible in living writers, and which 
is due in part to the impulse of arbi- 
trary French forms through Austin 
Dobson, and in part to the examples 
of Longfellow, Holmes, Lanier, Mr. 
Aldrich and other individuals, as well 
as to a common better apprehension 
of form to-day,—except for this 
marked advance, most of what one can 
praise is personal. To offset the gen- 
eral faults, I do not find one general 
virtue of commission. The good 
points are in individuals,—for among 
the concourse I have been reviling 
there are a choice few with talent. 
Even these exceptions, however, share 
some or all of the faults. 

But I must at once, like a French 
grammar, make one exception to the 
exceptions. Emily Dickinson is to 
be exculpated of every weakness I 
have particularized,—she is neither 
superficial, devoid of burning ideas, 
lacking in passion, nor sentimental, 
platitudinous, and prudish; her tech- 
nique, though decidedly peculiar, is 
not slovenly. While she certainly has 
sins of her own, yet all in all, I think, 
the first reading of one of her three 
volumes will give many persons the 
intensest sensation which American 
verse affords. 

Equally spontaneous and equally 
serious is Walt Whitman. His utter 
avoidance of what the best usage has 
made form prevents his becoming a 
favorite with those lower classes he 
specially wrote for, who love technique, 
—common and crude, maybe, but 
plenty of it. Yet among cultivated 
classes, both here and abroad, he has 
always had the meed of a strong man, 
—both his honest admirers and his 
honest revilers. 

Parsons, as I have said, stands out 
alone for his distinction of manner, 


Of him the astonishing statement can 
be made, that he has not been enough 
thought of. He wrote rather little, 
and published less. If his poetry was 
worthy, he believed it would live. To 
my mind his almost unknown book is 
the second treat American verse at 
present affords. With Emerson’s 
“ Brahma,” and with Mrs. Easter’s 
little poem, his “ Paradisi Gloria” 
may venture to rank as the best we 
have yet produced. 

It is a little point, but significant, 
that Parsons is almost alone among us 
in writing “run-over” stanzas: the 
rest of our versifiers usually supply 
liberal quantities of padding to make 
theirs “ end-stopped.” 

Sidney Lanier, with all his aloofness 
and his disastrous theories, shares with 
Parsons that gentle sureness of senti- 
ment, if not of touch: and at times 
the Southern poet shows an impetuous 
feeling, of a sweep and vehemency 
unknown elsewhere in our verse. An- 
other Southerner (by training), Mau- 
rice Thompson has, at ‘east in a few 
quatorzains on Greek statues, the same 
sort of fineness of fibre and restrained 
strength as the two poets just men- 
tioned. 

If these three have a different kind 
of refinement from all our others, yet 
Holmes once or twice has as great a 
degree of another variety of dainti- 
ness,—a Parisian, and yet a slightly 
sub-acid sort, as in the prologue to his 
poems. 

The exquisite form of “ The Cham- 
bered Nautilus ” impresses its antique 
moral very well: and “ Old Ironsides ” 
has the real ring. Like Parsons, 
Holmes had also an exactly limited 
cosmopolitanism; whereas the pair of 
Southerners,—Lanier and Thompson, 
—though manly and broad in their 
own ways, yet appear to move in only 
two dimensions, with a certain home- 
keeping unsophistication. 

To the chosen list I of course add 
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Emerson, with his scholarly quaint- 
ness, his sweet crabbedness, his bald 
grandeur, and, not alone in his prose, 
the stinging incentive of his message. 
It is natural to think of him rather as 
the prosaist than as the poet. 

Of the other members of that set 
conventionally received as _ leaders, 
Lowell need trouble us no more than 
many an outsider who has written his 
one good poem. Longfellow, who has 
been accepted on a false basis more 
broadly than all the others, need not, 
though set down where he belongs, be 
relegated to limbo. As the Swn once 
said, he was a charming and admir- 
able gentleman-scholar, who never had 
an original idea nor ever pretended to 
have one. While admitting this, it is 
hard to smother a lurking affection 
for him because of his personality: 
and accordingly one likes to remem- 
ber that, idealess though he might be, 
he yet had a sureness of technique, a 
little-mastery of rhythm, a singing 
quality, and a certain gentlemanly cul- 
tivation, which made him never quite 
flat, but always grateful to the ear, 
an excellent translator, and a phrase- 
maker whose phrases stick. The re- 
maining members of the former inner- 
circle are Bryant and Whittier. Good 
old white Bryant took himself with 
such intense modest seriousness that 
one is glad to feel able to praise a very 
few of his straightforward poems 
quite seriously: while for Whittier one 
has not only a similar sympathy, but 
also a profounder admiration. Again 
it is so easy to confound the man and 
the singer. However, this time the 
man has striven honestly to fuse him- 
self with the singer. Once or twice he 
has exposed his very soul, against the 
grain of his worldly diffidence; and al- 
though the least facile of the New 
England school, he has by sheer 
earnestness shaped forth a good many 
verses (though few proportionally) 
which have, besides an inspiring spirit- 


ual exaltation, a sort of beautiful un- 
gainliness. 

Next after the pleiad of six, Poe 
comes into mind,—Poe with his excru- 
ciating rimes. Few men have been 
more neglected, very few more over- 
rated. Despite an undeniable sensu- 
ous charm, which, in almost the literal 
sense, it bewitching, it should be easy 
to see that of real ideas Poe had 
scarcely any, of sentiments only a re- 
stricted few, and for imagination a 
riotous one; that he is what to-day 
would be termed “ fakish ” (a “ tour- 
ist-de-force”); and that what alone 
can be taken very seriously in his verse 
is a knack of expression and a sheer 
melody at times unsurpassed. 

It should also be gratefully ac- 
knowledged that Poe was an inde- 
pendent artist, as untramelled by 
precedent as Whitman and Emily 
Dickinson. 

One who comes primarily to scoff 
may remain to praise too long. I 
should like to add some words about 
a few more of our versifiers who have 
done estimable work: about Alice Cary 
with her brave and winsome sentiment, 
about Lucy Larcom’s sweet uplift, 
Anne Aldrich’s scarlet passion, and 
Rose Terry Cooke’s equally intense an- 
guish; about Herman Melville’s manly 
and repressed war-poems, Boker’s oc- 
casional vigorous vivacity, Bunner’s 
humane heart, Sill’s independence, 
Thoreau’s chaste calm; about Tim- 
rod’s mingled lightness and _heart- 
break, Willson of the magic insight 
and the elaborate bigness, and Stephen 
Crane with his queer, but penetrating 
snatches. And about others, too: 
Houghton, Hovey, Emma Lazarus. 

° My topic demands constant 
hedging—the poets just named de- 
serve their epithets only when at their 
very best. Of writers alive I have 
avoided speaking: it is apparent that 
a few of them are singing fairly well. 

But already my summary praise 
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has gone far enough for a reader to 
surmise that an anthology of pain- 
fully selected verse can be made, 
which, though not a golden treasury, 
nor a cause for boasting, may yet af- 
ford a pleasant and ennobling occu- 
pation for some of our moments,— 
and that is, after all, the true end of 
poetry. 

While that. sentence sums up the 
whole matter, it doesn’t prove very 
gratifying. I confess I am_ not 
prophet enough to foresee the glori- 


ous day dawning for our verse. 
Nevertheless, I so hope for it, that I 
should not be surprised at any time 
to see the great poet put forth his 
first book; which, tentative however it 
be, shall cast into the cool shade our 
actual mass of verse, shall make even 
the winnowed measure appear yet more 
poor and pitiful. But until he comes, 
let us cherish the best of what we have, 
and make the most of it; always realiz- 
ing clearly that at the most it is noth- 
ing to lose our heads about. 


Romance and Dreams 


BY HERMANN HAGEDORN, FR. 


LOSED is the book; the grayish twilight darkens 
Into the sombre purple of the night 

And in its dream-life, now the soul-ear hearkens 
To spirit voices silent in the light. 


As the romance upon the printed pages, 

The dreams unfold before the drooping eyes ; 
And hopes and memories of passing ages 

Drift into form and slowly realize. 


ENVOI 


What is the book? 


A tome of cultured phrases 


Writ by the hand of man with quill and ink; 
The dream is God’s—a hallowed breath, that raises 


The circling mists that earth and heaven link. 
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BY MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 


CHAPTER I 
THE IMPERIAL THEATER 


LTHOUGH it was not yet six 

o’clock, the November night had 

descended upon Paris—especially 
in those meaner quarters on the left 
bank of the Seine, where, in 1804, 
lights were still scarce. However, 
three yellow flickering lamps hung 
upon a rope stretched across the nar- 
row Rue du Chat Noir. In this street 
of the Black Cat the tall old rickety 
houses loomed darkly in the brown mist 
that wrapped the town and shut out 
the light of the stars. 

Short as well as narrow, the Rue du 
Chat Noir was yet a thoroughfare con- 
necting two poor, but populous quar- 
ters. The ground floor of the chief 
building in the street was ornamented 
with a row of gaudy red lamps, not yet 
lighted, and above them, inscribed 
among some decaying plaster orna- 
ments, ran the legend: 





THE IMPERIAL THEATER. 
DUVERNET, MANAGER. 











Imperial was a great word in Paris 
in the month of November, 1804. 

Across the way from the theater, at 
the corner where the tide of travel 
turns into the little street, stood Car- 
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touche, general utility man in the 
largest sense of the Imperial Theater, 
and Mademoiselle Fifi, just promoted 
to be leading lady. The three glaring, 
swinging lamps enabled Cartouche to 
see Fifi’s laughing face and soft shin- 
ing eyes as he harangued her. 

“ Now, Fifi,” Cartouche was saying 
sternly, “ don’t get it into your head, 
because you have become Duvernet’s 
leading lady, with a salary of twenty- 
five francs the week, that you are 
Mademoiselle Mars at the House of 
Moliére, with the Emperor waiting to 
see you as soon as the curtain goes 
down.” 

“No, I won’t,” promptly replied 
Fifi. 

“ And remember—no flirtations.” 

* Ah, Cartouche! ” 

“No flirtations, I say. Do you 
know why Duvernet made you his lead- 
ing lady instead of Julie Campionet? ” 

“ Because Julie Campionet can no 
more act than a broomstick, and—” 

“You are mistaken. It is because 
Duvernet saw that Julie was going the 
way of his three former leading ladies. 
They have each, in turn, succeeded 
in marrying him, and there are three 
divorce cases at present against Duver- 
net, and he does not know which one 
of these leading ex-ladies he is married 
to, or if he is married at all; and here 
is Julie Campionet out for him with a 
net and a lantern. So Duvernet told 
me he must have a leading lady who 
didn’t want to marry him, and I said: 
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‘Promote Fifi. She doesn’t know much 
yet, but she can learn.’ ” 

“Ts it thus you speak of my art?” 
cried Fifi, who, since her elevation, 
sometimes assumed a very grand dic- 
tion, as well as an air she considered 
highly imposing. 

“ Tt is thus I speak of your art,” re- 
plied Cartouche grimly—which caused 
Fifi’s pale, pretty cheeks to color, and 
made her shift her ground as she said, 
crossly : 

** Everybody knows you lead Duver- 
net around by the nose.” 

** Who is ‘ everybody ’? ” 

“Why, that hateful Julie Campio- 
net, and myself, and—and—” 

“Tt is the first thing I ever knew 
you and Julie Campionet to agree on 
yet—that the two of you are ‘ every- 
body.’ But mind what I say—no flir- 
tations. Duvernet beats his wives, you 
know; and you come of people who 
don’t beat their wives, although you 
are only a little third-rate actress at a 
fourth-rate theater.” 

Fifi’s eyes blazed up angrily at this, 
but it did not disturb Cartouche in the 
least. 

“And you couldn’t stand blows from 
a husband,” Cartouche continued, 
“ and that’s what the women in Duver- 
net’s class expect. Look you. My 
father was an honest man, and a good 
shoemaker, and kind to my mother, 
God bless her. But sometimes he got 
in drink and then he gave my mother 
a whack occasionally. Did she mind 
it? Not a bit, but gave him back as 
good as he sent; and when my father 
got sober, it was all comfortably made 
up between them. But that is not the 
way with people of your sort—because 
you are not named Chiaramonti for 
nothing.” 

‘It seems as if I were named Chia- 
ramonti for nothing, if I am, as you 
say, only a little third-rate actress at 
a fourth-rate theater,” replied Fifi, 
sulkily. 


To this Cartouche answered only: 

* At all events, there’s no question 
of marrying for you, Fifi, unless you 
marry a gentleman, and there is about 
as much chance of that, as that pigs 
will learn to fly.” 

* So, I am to have neither lover nor 
husband, no flirtations, no attach- 
ments—” Fifi turned an angry, 
charming face on Cartouche. 

“ Exactly.” 

“Cartouche,” said Fifi, after a 
pause, and examining Cartouche’s 
brawny figure, “I wish you were not 
so big—nor so overbearing.” 

“I dare say you wish it was my arm 
instead of my leg that is stiff,” said 
Cartouche. 

He moved his right leg as he spoke, 
so as to show the stiffness of the knee- 
joint. Otherwise he was a well-made 
man. He continued, with a grin: 

“ You know very well I would warm 
the jackets of any of these scoundrels 
who hang about the Imperial Theater 
if they dared to be impudent to you, 
because I regard you as a—as a niece, 
Fifi, and I must take care of you.” 

Cartouche had a wide mouth, a nose 
that was obstinacy itself, and he was, 
altogether, remarkably ugly and at- 
tractive. Dogs, children and old 
women found Cartouche a fascinating 
fellow, but young and pretty women 
generally said he was a bear. It was 
a very young and beautiful woman, 
the wife of the scene painter at the 
Imperial Theater, who had called at- 
tention to the unlucky similarity be- 
tween Cartouche’s grotesque name and 
that of the celebrated highwayman. 

Cartouche had caught the scene 
painter’s wife at some of her tricks 
and had taken the liberty of giving a 
good beating to the gentleman in the 
case, while the scene painter had ad- 
ministered a dose out of the same bottle 
to the lady; so the promising little af- 
fair was nipped in the bud, and the 
scene painter’s wife frightened into be- 
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having herself. But she never wearied 
of gibing at Cartouche—his person, 
his acting, everything he did. 

In truth, Cartouche was not much of 
an actor, and was further disqualified 
by his stiff leg. But the Imperial 
Theater could scarcely have got on 
without him. He could turn his hand 
to anything, from acting to carpenter- 
ing. He was a terror to evil-doers, 
and stood well with the police. Duver- 
net, the manager, would rather have 
parted with his whole company than 
with Cartouche, who received for his 
services as actor, stage manager, and 
Jack of all trades the sum of twenty- 
two francs weekly, for which he worked 
eighteen hours a day. 

The worst of Cartouche was that he 
always meant what he said; and Fifi, 
who was naturally inclined to flirta- 
tions, felt sure that it would not be 
a safe pastime for her, if Cartouche 
said not. And as for marrying—Car- 
touche had spoken the truth—what 
chance had she for marrying a gentle- 
man? So Fifi’s dancing eyes grew rue- 
ful, as she studied Cartouche’s burly 
figure and weather-beaten face. 

The night was penetratingly damp 
and chill, and Fifi shivered in her thin 
mantle. The winter had come early 
that year, and Fifi had taken the 
money which should have gone in a 
warm cloak and put it into the black 
feathers which nodded in her hat. 
Pity Fifi; she was not yet twenty. 

Cartouche noted her little shiver. 

“ Ah, Fifi,” he said. “ If only I had 
enough money to give you a cloak! 
But my appetite is so large! I am al- 
ways thinking that I will save up some- 
thing, and then comes a dish of beans 
and cabbage, or something like it, and 
my money is all eaten up!” 

“Never mind, Cartouche,” cried Fifi, 
laughing, while her teeth chattered; 
“TI have twenty-five francs the week 
now, and in a fortnight I can buy a 
cloak. Monsieur Duvernet asked me 





yesterday why I did not pawn my 
brooch of brilliants and buy some warm 
clothes. I posed for indignation— 
asked him how he dared to suggest 
that I should pawn the last remnant 
of splendor in my family—and he 
looked really abashed. Of course I 
couldn’t admit to him that the brooch 
was only paste; that brooch is my 
trump card with Duvernet. It always 
overawes him. I don’t think he ever 
had an actress before who had a dia- 
mond brooch, or what passes for one.” 

** No,” replied Cartouche, who real- 
ized that the alleged diamond brooch 
gave much prestige to Fifi, with both 
the manager and the company. “How- 
ever, better days are coming, Fifi, and 
if I could but live on a little less!” 

The streets had been almost de- 
serted up to that time, but suddenly 
and quietly, three figures showed 
darkly out of the mist. They kept 
well beyond the circle of light made by 
the swinging lamp, which made a 
great, yellow patch on the mud of the 
street. 

All three of them wore long military 
cloaks with high collars, and their 
cocked hats were placed so as to con- 
ceal as much as possible of their feat- 
ures. Nevertheless, at the first sight 
of one of these figures, Cartouche 
started and his keen eyes wandered 
from Fifi’s face. But Fifi herself was 
looking toward the other end of the 
street, from which came the sound of 
horses’ hoofs and the rattle of a coach 
in the mud. It came into sight—a 
huge dark unwieldy thing, with four 
horses, followed by a couple of travel- 
ing chaises. As the coach lurched 
slowly along, it passed from the half- 
darkness into the circle of light of the 
swinging lamps. Within it sat a frail 
old man, wrapped up in a great white 
woolen cloak. He wore on his silvery 
hair a white beretta. His skin was of 
the delicate pallor seen in old persons 
who have lived clean and gentle lives, 
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and he had a pair of light and pierc- 
ing eyes, which saw everything, and 
had a mild, but compelling power in 
them. 

Fifi, quite beside herself with curios- 
ity, leaned forward, nearly putting her 
head in the coach window. At that 
very moment, the coach, almost wedged 
in the narrow street, came to a halt 
for a whole minute. The bright, fan- 
tastic light of the lamps overhead 
streamed full upon Fifi’s sparkling 
face, vivid with youth and hope and 
confidence, and a curiosity at once gay 
and tender, and she met the direct gaze 
of the gentle yet commanding eyes of 
the old man. 

Instantly an electric current seemed 
established between the young eyes and 
the old. The old man, wrapped in his 
white mantle, raised himself from his 
corner in the coach, and leaned for- 
ward, so close to Fifi that they were not 
a foot apart. One delicate, withered 
hand rested on the coach window, while 
with an expression eager and disturb- 
ing, he studied Fifi’s face. Fifi, for 
her part, was bewitched with that mild 
and fatherly glance. She stood, one 
hand holding up her skirts, while in- 
voluntarily she laid the other on the 
coach window, beside the old man’s 
hand. 

While Fifi gazed thus, attracted and 
subdued, the three figures in the black 
shadow were likewise studying the face 
of the old man, around which the lamps 
made a kind of halo in the darkness. 
Especially was this true of the shortest 
of the three, who with his head ad- 
vanced and his arms folded, stood, 
fixed as a statue, eying the white fig- 
ure in the coach. Suddenly the wheels 
revolved, and Fifi felt herself seized 
unceremoniously by Cartouche, to keep 
her from falling to the ground. 

* Do you know whom you were star- 
ing at so rudely?” he asked, as he 
stood Fifi on her feet, and the coach 
moved down the street, followed by the 
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traveling chaises. “ It was the Pope— 
Pius the Seventh, who has come to 
Paris to crown the Emperor; and 
proud enough the Pope ought to be 


at the Emperor’s asking him. But 
that’s no reason you should stare the 
old man out of countenance, and peer 
into his carriage as if you were an im- 
pudent grisette.” 

Cartouche had an ugly temper when 
he was roused, and he seemed bent on 
making himself disagreeable that 
night. The fact is, Cartouche had 
nerves in his strong, rough body, and 
the idea just broached to him, that Fifi 
would have to go two weeks or prob- 
ably a month without a warm cloak, 
made him irritable. If it would have 
done any good, he would cheerfully 
have given his own skin to make Fifi 
a cloak. 

Fifi, however, was used to Car- 
touche’s roughness, and, besides, she 
was under the spell of the venerable 
and benignant presence of the old man. 
So she gave Cartouche a soft answer. 

“TI did not mean to be rude, but 
something in that old man’s face 
touched me, and overcame me; and 
Cartouche, he felt it, too; he looked at 
me with a kind of—a kind of—sur- 
prised affection—” 

“ Whoosh!” cried Cartouche, “ the 
Holy Father, brought to Paris by his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor Na- 
poleon, is surprised at first sight into 
so much affection for Mademoiselle 
Fifi, leading lady at the Imperial The- 
ater, that he means to adopt her, give 
her a title, make her a countess or I 
don’t know what, and leave her a mil- 
lion of francs.” 

Fifi, at this, turned her shapely, 
girlish back on the presumptuous Car- 
touche, while there was a little move- 
ment of silent iaughter on the part of 
the three persons who had remained in 
the little dark street, after the passing 
of the Pope’s traveling equipage. 

Cartouche had not for a moment 
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forgotten the face of the one he rec- 
ognized so instantly, but seeing them 
keeping in the shadow, and having, 
himself, the soul of a gentleman, for- 
bore to look toward them, and pro- 
ceeded to get Fifi out of the way. 

“ Come now,” said he. “ It is time 
for me to go to the theater, and you 
promised me you would sew up the 
holes in Duvernet’s toga before the 
performance begins. It split last 
night in the middle of his death scene, 
and I thought the whole act was gone, 
and I have not had time to-day to get 
him a new toga; so run along.” 

Fifi, for once angry with Cartouche, 
struck an attitude she had seen in a 
picture of Mademoiselle Mars as 
Medea. 

“TI go,” she cried, in Medea’s tragic 
tone on leaving Jason, “ but I shall tell 
Monsieur Duvernet how you treat his 
leading lady.” 

And with that she stalked majestic- 
ally across the street and disappeared 
in the darkness. 

One of the group of persons came 
up to Cartouche and touched him on 
the shoulder. It was the one, at sight 
of whom Cartouche had started. In 
spite of his enveloping cloak, and a hat 
that concealed much of his face, Car- 
touche knew him. 

“Who is that pretty young lady 
with whom you have been quarrel- 
ing? ” he asked. 

“ That, your Majesty,” replied Car- 
touche, “ is Mademoiselle Fifi, a very 
good, respectable little girl who has 
just been made leading lady at Mon- 
sieur Duvernet’s theater across the 
way.” 

Cartouche, although thrilled with 
happiness, did not feel the least op- 
pressed or embarrased at talking with 
the Emperor. No private soldier did 
—for was not the Emperor theirs? 
Had they not known him when he was 
a slim, sallow young general, who knew 
exactly what every man ought to have 


in his knapsack, and promised to have 
the company cooks shot if they did not 
give the soldiers good soup? Did he 
not walk post for the sleeping sentry 
that the man’s life might be saved? 
And although the lightning bolts of 
his wrath might fall upon a general 
officer, was he not as soft and sweet as 
a woman to the rugged moustaches 
who trudged along with muskets in 
their hands? And Cartouche answered 
quite easily and promptly—the Em- 
peror meanwhile studying him with 
that penetrating glance which could 
see through a two-inch plank. 

“So you know me,” said the Em- 
peror. ‘“ Well, I know you, too. It 
is not likely that I can forget the hour 
in which I saw your honest, ugly face. 
You were the first man across at the 
terrible passage of the bridge of 
Lodi.” 

“Yes, Sire. And your Majesty was 
the second man across at the terrible 
passage of the bridge of Lodi.” 

“Ah, was it not frightful! We 
were shoulder to shoulder on the bridge 
that day, you and I. Your legs were 
longer than mine, else I should have 
been across first,” the Emperor con- 
tinued, smiling. “ Berthier, here, was 
on the bridge, too. We had a devil of 
a time, eh, Berthier? ” 

Marshal Berthier, short of stature 
and plain of face, and the greatest 
chief of staff in Europe, smiled grimly 
at the recollection of that rush across 
the bridge. The Emperor again 
turned to Cartouche; he loved to talk 
to honest, simple fellows like Car- 
touche, and encouraged them to talk 
to him; so Cartouche replied, with a 
broad grin: 

“Your Majesty was on foot, strug- 
gling with us tall fellows of the Thirty- 
second Grenadiers. At first we 
thought your Majesty was some little 
boy-officer who had got lost in the 
mélée from his command ; and then we 
saw that it was our general, and a 
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hundred thousand Austrians could not 
have held us back then. We ate the 
Austrians up, Sire.” 

“Yes, you ate the Austrians up. 
Afterward, I never could recall without 
laughing the expression on the faces 
of my old moustaches when they saw 
me on the bridge.” 

“ Ah, Sire, when the soldiers came 
to themselves and began to think about 
things, they were in transports of rage 
at your Majesty for exposing your life 
so.” 

The Emperor smiled—that magic 
and seductive smile which began with 
his eyes and ended with his mouth, and 
which no man or woman could resist. 
He began to pull Cartouche’s ear medi- 
tativly. 

“You old rascals of moustaches 
have no business to think at all. Be- 
sides, you made me a corporal for it. 
One has to distinguish himself to re- 
ceive promotion.” 

“ All the same,” replied Cartouche 
obstinately, “‘ we were enraged against 
your Majesty; and if your Majesty 
continues so reckless of your life, it 
will be followed by a terrible catas- 
trophe. The soldiers will, lose the 
battle rather than lose their Emperor.” 

The Emperor had continued to pull 
Cartouche’s ear during all this. 

* And where are your moustaches? ” 
he asked. “ And do you still belong 
to the Thirty-second Grenadiers? For 
they were the fellows who got across 
first.” 

Cartouche shook his head. 

“T did not get a scratch at Lodi, 
your Majesty; nor at Arcola, nor Cas- 
tiglione, nor Rivoli, nor at Mantua; 
but one day, I was ordered to catch a 
goat which was browsing about my 
captain’s quarters; and I, Cartouche, 
first sergeant in the Thirty-second 
Grenadiers, who had served for nine 
years, who had been in seven pitched 
battles, twenty-four minor engage- 
ments and more skirmishes than I can 
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count, was knocked down by that goat, 
and my leg broken—and ever since I 
have been good for nothing to your 
Majesty. See.” 

Cartouche showed his stiff leg. 

“ That is bad,” said the Emperor— 
and the words as he said them went to 
Cartouche’s heart. “Luckily it did 
not spoil your beauty. That would 
have been a pity.” 

Both the Emperor and Cartouche 
laughed at the notion of Cartouche 
having any beauty to spoil. 

“ And what are you doing now? ” 

“T am an actor, your Majesty, at 
the Imperial Theater yonder in this 
street.” 

* An actor! You! One of my old 
moustaches! What do you know about 
acting?” 

“ Well, your Majesty, if you could 
see the theater, you wouldn’t be sur- 
prised that they let me act in it. A 
franc the best seat—twenty centimes 
for the worst—eating and drinking 
and smoking—and  cabbage-heads 
thrown at the villain, who is generally 
an Englishman.” 

* But how do you manage on the 
stage with your stiff leg? ” 

“Very well, Sire. I am always a 
wounded soldier, or a grandfather, or 
something of the sort. And I do other 
work about the theater—of so many 
kinds I can not now tell your Maj- 
esty.” 

“ And the pretty little girl is your 
sweetheart? ” 

“No, your Majesty; I wish she 
were. She is not yet twenty, and really 
has talent; and I am thirty-five and 
look forty-five, and have a stiff leg; 
and, in short, I am no match for her.” 

Cartouche would not mention his 
poverty, for he would not that money 
should sully that hour of happiness 
when the Emperor talked with him. 

“ What does Mademoiselle Fifi think 
on the subject? ” asked the Emperor. 
“She does not think about it at all 
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yet, your Majesty. She was but ten 
years old when I took her. It was at 
Mantua. Your Majesty remembers 
how everything was topsyturvy in 
Italy eight years ago. One day I saw 
a child running about the market- 
place, calling gaily for her mother. 
The mother did not come. Then the 
child’s cry changed to impatience, to 
terror and at last to despair. It was 
Fifi. 'The mother was dead, but the 
child did not know it then. She had 
no one in the world that I could dis- 
cover; so, when I was started for 
France in a cart—for I could not walk 
at all then—I brought Fifi with me. 
She was so light, her weight made no 
difference, and ate so little that she 
could live off my rations and there 
would still be enough left for me. 
When we got to Paris, I hired a little 
garret for her, in yonder tall old house 
where I live, and Fifi lives there still. 
I made a shift to have her taught read- 
ing and writing and sewing, and never 
meant her to go on the stage. How- 
ever, I caught her one day dressed up 
in a peasant costume, which she had 
borrowed, acting in the streets with 
some strollers—a desperately bad lot. 
I carried Fifi off by the hair of her 
head—she had only been with them a 
single day—and frightened her so that 
I don’t think she will ever dare to fol- 
low her own will again; but I saw that 
acting was in her blood, so at last I got 
Duvernet, the manager, to give her a 
small place. That was a year and a 
half ago, and to-day she is his leading 
lady.” 

“And you are not in love with 
her? ” 

“T did not say that, your Majesty. 
I said she was not my sweetheart; but 
I wish I were good enough for her. 
However, Fifi knows nothing about 
that. All she knows is, that Cartouche 
belongs to her and is ready to thrash 
any rogue, be he gentleman or com- 
mon man, who dares to speak lightly 


to her, or of her, for, although the 
goat ruined my leg, my arms are all 
right, and I know how to use them.” 

“ Fifi will be a great fool if she does 
not marry you” said the Emperor. 

“Your Majesty means, she would be 
a great fool if she thought of marry- 
ing me—me—me! Her father was a 
Chiaramonti—that much I found out 
—and my father was a shoemaker.” 

At the mention of the name Chiara- 
monti the Emperor let go of Car- 
touche’s ear, and cried: 

* A Chiaramonti! And from what 
part of Italy, pray?” 

“ From a place called Cesena, at the 
foot of the Apennines. That is, the 
family are from there; so I discovered 
in Mantua.” 

“Do you know her father’s Chris- 
tian name? ” 

“Yes, your Majesty—Gregory Bar- 
nabas Chiaramonti. I have seen Fifi’s 
baptismal certificate in the church at 
Mantua.” 

The Emperor folded his arms and 
looked at Cartouche. 

“ My man,” he said, “I shall keep 
an eye on Mademoiselle Fifi of the 
Imperial Theater—likewise on your- 
self; and you may hear from me some 
day.” : 

A sudden thought struck Cartouche. 

“Why does not your Majesty go to 
see Fifi act to-night? The theater is 
in this street-—yonder it is, with the 
row of red lamps. I put those lamps 
up myself. I am due at the theater 
now, and if your Majesty has not the 
price of the tickets with you for your- 
self and Marshal Berthier and General 
Duroc ”—for Cartouche knew both of 
these well by sight—“ why, I, Car- 
touche, as stage manager, can pass you 
in.” 

The Emperor threw back his head 
and laughed, and motioned to Berthier 
and Duroc standing behind him to 
come nearer to him. 

“ Listen,” he said to them—and told 
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them of Cartouche’s invitation, and ac- 
cepted it with great delight. 

Marshal Berthier’s homely face 
lighted up with a smile at the notion 
of attending a performance at the Im- 
perial Theater in the street of the 
Black Cat. General Duroc, silent and 
stolid, followed the Emperor without a 
word, exactly as he would have marched 
into the bottomless pit at the Em- 
peror’s command. 

* But not a word to the manager 
until we leave the house,” said the Em- 
peror. 

Cartouche, walking with the Em- 
peror, led the party a short distance 
up the street to where the gaudy red 
lamps showed the entrance to the Im- 
perial Theater. Duvernet, the man- 
ager, in his shirt-sleeves, was engaged 
in lighting these lamps. He called 
out to the approaching Cartouche. 

“Look here, Cartouche, this is a 
pretty business, if you have forgotten 
my new toga. You were to have a new 
one ready for me to-night—I can’t 
feel like a Roman senator, much less 
look like one in that old rag of a toga 
I wore last night. It was made out of 
a white cotton petticoat of Fifi’s, and 
she had the impertinence to remind me 
of it before the whole company.” 

“Hold your tongue,” whispered 
Cartouche to the manager, coming up 
close; and then he added, aloud: 
“These are some friends of mine, 
whom I have invited to see the play 
as my guests.” 

The Emperor, a step behind Car- 
touche, fixed his eyes on Duvernet. No 
use was it for Cartouche to refrain 
from mentioning who his first guest 
was. Duvernet turned quite green, his 
jaw fell, and he backed up against the 
wall. 

“My God!” he murmured. “ The 
toga is a regular rag!” and mopped 
his brow frantically. 

The Emperor evidently enjoyed the 
poor manager’s predicament,and push- 
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ing back his hat, revealed himself so 
there was no mistaking him. Duver- 
net could only mutter, in an agony: 

“My God! The Emperor! My 
God! The toga!” 

“ Duvernet,” said Cartouche, shak- 
ing him, “ you behave as if you were 
drunk.” 

“ Perhaps I am—oh, I must be,” 
replied Duvernet, continuing to mop 
his brow. 

“Come, Duvernet,” said the Em- 
peror, laughing, “never mind about 
the toga. I am not going to eat you. 
I came to see my old acquaintance, 
Cartouche, whom I have known ever 
since we met at the end of a bridge on 
the tenth of May, 1796. And, al- 
though I have enough money to pay 
for myself and my two friends, I ac- 
cept Cartouche’s invitation to see the 
performance as his guests. He has 
promised us the one-franc seats—don’t 
forget, Cartouche—nothing under a 
franc.” 

“Certainly, Sire,” replied Car- 
touche. “But if Duvernet doesn’t 
come to himself, I don’t know whether 
we can have any performance or not; 
because he is the Roman senator in our 
play to-night—a tragedy composed 
by Monsieur Duvernet himself.” 

Duvernet, at this, brought his wits 
together after a fashion, and escorted 
the party within the theater, and gave 
them franc seats as promised. It was 
then time for Cartouche to go and 
dress, but Duvernet, not having to ap- 
pear as the Roman senator until the 
second act, could remain some time still 
with his guests. 

Afterward Duvernet said that in the 
half-hour which followed, the Emperor 
found out all about theaters of the 
class of Duvernet’s, rent, lighting, 
wages, and told him more than he had 
ever known before about his own busi- 
ness. But Duvernet was in no way re- 
assured, and his complexion was yet 
green, when Cartouche, peeping 























through a hole in the curtain, saw him 
still talking to the Emperor—or 
rather answering the Emperor’s ques- 
tions. 

The house was fast filling. It held 
only five hundred persons, and there 
were but one hundred seats where the 
élite of the patronage paid so much as 
a franc; and even these seats were 
filled. Fortune smiled on the Imperial 
Theater that night. 

Behind the curtain, the agitation 
was extreme; the Emperor had been 
remembered and so had Berthier and 
Duroc. Everybody knew that the 
Emperor had recognized Cartouche, 
had walked and talked with him, had 
pulled his ear, and had come to see the 
performance as his guest—that is to 
say, everybody except Fifi. That 
grand lady, since acquiring the dig- 
nity of leading lady, always contrived 
to be just half a minute behind Julie 
Campionet, her hated rival; but, also, 
just in time to escape a wigging from 
Cartouche. Cartouche himself, dressed 
as a centurion of the Pretorian Guard, 
was the coolest person behind the cur- 
tain, and was vigorously rearranging 
the barrels which represented the col- 
umns of the Temple of Vesta. 

Julie Campionet, a tall, command- 
ing-looking woman with an aggressive 
nose, sailed in shen, arrayed as a Ro- 
man matron. After her came Fifi, 
tripping, and dressed as a Roman 
maiden. The air was charged with 
electricity, and both Fifi and the hated 
Julie knew that something was hap- 
pening. Julie turned to the leading 
man, with whom she had an ancient 
flirtation, to find out what was the im- 
pending catastrophe. 

Fifi, however, ran straight to the 
place where there was a hole in the 
curtain—a hole through which Car- 
touche had strictly forbidden her to 
look, as it was bad luck to look at the 
house before the curtain went up. 
Fifi was terribly afraid of signs and 
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omens, but curiosity proved stronger 
than fear. She swept one comprehen- 
sive glance through the hole, and then, 
wildly seizing Cartouche by the arm, 
screamed at him: 


“Cartouche! Cartouche! It is the 
Emperor! Give me my smelling- 
salts.” 


Instead of running for the smelling- 
salts, Cartouche shook Fifi’s ‘ elbow 
vigorously. 

“ Don’t be a goose, Fifi! The Em- 
peror has come here as my guest—do 
you understand? And it is the chance 
of your life!” 

But Fifi, quite pale under her paint, 
could only gasp: 

* Cartouche, I can never, never act 
before the Emperor! ” 

“Tt isn’t likely you will ever have 
but this one opportunity,” was Car- 
touche’s unfeeling reply. 

“ Cartouche, within this hour I have 
seen the Holy Father—and now the 
Emperor—oh, what is to become of 
me!” 

“Get yourself superseded by Julie 
Campionet, who has a walk like an 
ostrich and a voice like a peacock,” an- 
swered Cartouche rudely, “but who 
does not go about screaming like a cat 
because she has seen the Pope and the 
Emperor both in one evening.” 

Now, Julie Campionet warmly re- 
ciprocated Fifi’s dislike, and was look- 
ing on at Fifi’s doings and gloating 
over the prospect of her failure. Fifi 
caught Julie’s eye—and she would 
much rather have been flayed alive 
than oblige Julie by making a fiasco; 
so, instantly, Fifi recovered her com- 
posure and declared she never felt more 
at ease in her life, at which Julie Cam- 
pionet’s spirits sensibly fell. 

Meanwhile, everybody, from Moret, 
the leading man, down to the old 
woman who acted as candle-lighter, 
treated Cartouche as if he had been a 
hero. Moret, who had given himself 
great airs with Cartouche, embraced 
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him and told him he would never be 
forgotten by the members of the com- 
pany, for whom he had procured such 
an honor. Julie Campionet would like- 
wise have embraced him, if he had en- 
couraged her, and did, in fact, come 
dangerously near kissing him on the 
sly, but Cartouche managed to escape 
at the critical moment. Duvernet oscil- 
lated between the stage and the the- 
ater, and made so much confusion that 
Cartouche requested him to keep away 
from the stage until his cue came. 

In truth, but for Cartouche’s self- 
possession, the Emperor’s presence 
would have simply caused a terrible 
catastrophe at the Imperial Theater, 
and the manager’s Roman tragedy 
would not have got itself acted at all 
that night; but, by coolness and the 
assumption of authority, the curtain 
came up to the minute, the play be- 
gan, and went through without a hitch. 

As for Fifi, she acted as if inspired, 
and Julie Campionet saw her hopes of 
becoming leading lady vanish into thin 
air. Duvernet, in spite of two large 
rents in the toga made out of Fifi’s 
petticoat, was a most imposing sena- 
tor. In his dying speech, which bore 
a suspicious likeness to one of Cor- 
neille’s masterpieces, his voice could be 
heard bellowing as far as the corner of 
the street of the Black Cat. 

The Emperor sat through two whole 
acts and applauded vigorously, and 
when the curtain came down on the 
second act, sent for Cartouche, and 
paid the performance the highest com- 
pliments. Especially did he charge 
Cartouche to say that he thought Du- 
vernet’s death scene the most remarka- 
ble he had ever witnessed on or off the 
stage. And then he handed Cartouche 





a little tortoise-shell snuff-box, saying: 

“Tt is not likely I shall forget you, 
Cartouche—that is, not until I forget 
the bridge of Lodi; though, really, you 
should have let me over the bridge 
first.” 
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Cartouche shook his head and spoke 
no word, but his stern countenance and 
his obstinate nose said as plainly as 
tongue could speak it: 

“Your Majesty should not have 
been on the bridge at all.” 

The Emperor saw this, and looked 
significantly at his companions, who 
laughed. Then he continued: 

“And this young lady, Mademoi- 
selle Chiaramonti, I shall have some in- 
quiries made about, and the result may 
surprise you. Adieu. Remember, you 
have a friend in your Emperor.” 

This was spoken at the corner of the 
street of the Black Cat. Cartouche, 
with adoration in his eyes, watched the 
figure of the Emperor disappear in the 
darkness. Then, being careful to note 
that there were no onlookers, he kissed 
the snuff-box, exactly as he had seen 
Fifi kiss her paste brooch when she was 
enamored with its splendors, and hid 
his treasure in his breast. 


But Fifi saw it before she slept. 


CHAPTER II 
NUMBER 1313 


It took Fifi a whole month to recover 
from the shock of delight which she 
had experienced on the night she had 
acted before the Emperor. Mean- 
while, her little head became slightly 
turned, and she gave herself airs of 
great haughtiness to Julie Campionet, 
and Moret, the leading man, and even 
to Duvernet, the manager. Duvernet 
was one of those unfortunates who are 
the victims of their own charms. He 
was reckoned a handsome man, as 
beauty goes on the left bank of the 
Seine, and was almost invincible with 
young ladies of the ballet, milliners’ 
girls and the like. When convinced 
that a deserving young woman had 
fallen in love with him, Duvernet 
felt sorry for her, and honestly tried, 
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by reciprocating her passion, to keep 
her from throwing herself in the 
river. 

By virtue of this amiable weakness, 
he had married in turn, as Cartouche 
had said, three of his leading ladies, 
and was only safe from Julie Cam- 
pionet as long as Cartouche kept 
watch, like a wolf, over the lady. 
Separations always followed fast on 
Duvernet’s marriages, and his three 
wives were in such various stages of 
divorce, that, as Cartouche said, Du- 
vernet himself did not know exactly 
where he stood matrimonially. Of one 
thing only was he sure: that Fifi did 
not harbor designs upon him. And for 
this, and on account of her cleverness 
with her needle, which enabled her to 
convert her white cotton petticoat into 
a toga for the manager, in an emer- 
gency, Duvernet put up with her airs 
and graces. 

Fifi tried a few of these same airs 
and graces on Cartouche, but Car- 
touche had the habit of command with 
her, and Fifi had the habit of obedience 
with him; so these little experimental 
haughtinesses on Fifi’s part soon col- 
lapsed. Every night, when the per- 
formance was over, Cartouche would 
bring Fifi home, and after seeing that 
she was in her own little garret, retired 
to his, which was at the head of the 
stairs, and was the meanest and poorest 
of all the mean and poor rooms in the 
mean and poor lodging-house. But it 
was respectable ; and to Cartouche, who 
had charged himself with the care of 
such a pair of sparkling dark eyes as 
Fifi’s, and such a musical voice, and 
such a neat foot and ankle as hers, this 
respectability was much. 

If he had had his way Fifi would 
have been locked up in a convent and 
only let out to be married to a person 
of the highest respectability. But 
Fifi, in her own gay little obstinate 
head, by no means relished schemes of 
this sort, and was fully determined on 
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having both flirtations and a husband, 
malgré all Cartouche could say. 

The curious part of it was she could 
not construct any plan of life leaving 
out Cartouche. She had known him 
so long; he had carried her many 
weary miles, in spite of his bad leg, in 
that journey so long ago, when Fifi 
was but a mite of a child; he had often 
brought her a dinner when she sus- 
pected he had none for himself ; he had 
taught her all she knew, and was al- 
ways teaching her. 

The men in the company often spoke 
roughly to the women in it, and oftener 
still, were unduly familiar, but none of 
them ever spoke so to her, chiefly be- 
cause there was nothing the matter 
with Cartouche’s brawny arms, as he 
had told the Emperor. And if the man 
Fifi married did not treat her right, 
Cartouche, she knew, would beat him 
all to rags; and how could she, hus- 
band or- no husband, settle anything in 
the world, from a new part in a play, 
to the way to make onion soup, without 
consulting Cartouche? So the ques- 
tion of a husband was full of complica- 
tions for Fifi. At last, however, a bril- 
liant solution burst upon her mind: 
she would have a great many flirta- 
tions—and then she would marry Car- 
touche! 

Fifi was charmed with her own clev- 
erness in devising this plan. It oc- 
curred to her at the very moment that 
she was putting on her hat with the 
black feathers to go out and buy her- 
self a warm cloak. It was Christmas 
Eve, late in the wintry afternoon, and 
she had time, before she was due at the 
theater, to run around the corner to a 
shop where she had seen a beautiful 
cloak for thirty francs. She had saved 
up exactly thirty francs in the month 
since that stupendous evening when 
she had seen both the Pope and the 
Emperor. 

The bargain for the cloak was quite 
completed ; both she and Cartouche had 
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examined it critically, had made the 
shopman take off a franc for a soli- 
tary button which was not quite right, 
and nothing remained but to pay over 
the thirty francs. It was a beautiful 
cloak, of a rich, dark red, lined with 
flannel—there was one like it, lined 
with cotton-backed satin, which Fifi 
longed for—but when she mentioned 
the flannel lining of the first one to 
Cartouche, he had promptly vetoed the 
cotton-backed satin. 

Fifi set forth gaily, feeling warm in 
spite of her thin black silk mantle. 

It was near dusk and a great silver 
moon was smiling down at Fifi from the 
dark blue heavens. The streets were 
crowded and there was as much gaiety 
in them as in the finer faubourgs across 
the river. The chestnut venders were 
out in force, and on nearly every cor- 
ner one of them had set up his tem- 
porary kitchen, whose ruddy glow 
lighted up the clear-obscure of the 
evening. 

Around the centers of light and 
warmth people were gathered, sniffing 
the pungent odor of the roasting chest- 
nuts, and spending five-centime pieces 
with a splendid generosity. The street 
hawkers did a rushing business; one 
could buy broken furniture, cheeses, 
toy balloons, cheap bonbons and cakes 
tied with gay ribbons, within twenty 
feet of anywhere. Three organ-grind- 
ers were going at the same time in 
front of the brightly lighted shop 
where Fifi’s cloak was—for she already 
reckoned it hers. But alas for Fifi! 
Directly in front of the shop a crowd 
had collected around an Italian, who 
was exhibiting the most entirely fas- 
cinating little black dog that Fifi had 
ever seen. He was about as big as a 
good-sized rabbit, and was trimmed 
like a lion. Around his neck was tied 
a card on which was written: 

Toto is my name, and I am a dog of 
the most aristocratic lineage in France, 
and I can be bought for twenty francs. 
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See me dance and you will believe that 
I would be cheap at a hundred francs. 

Fifi edged her way to where this 
angel of a dog was being shown by his 
owner, the Italian, and opening her 
arms wide, cried out in Italian: 

“Come here, my beauty. 
here, dear Toto.” 

The dog ran to her, and placing his 
paws on her gown, gazed up into her 
shining eyes with that look of confid- 
ing friendship which only a dog’s eyes 
can express. Fifi bent down, and Toto, 
putting out a sharp little red tongue, 
licked her delicate, cold cheek. Fifi 
was enraptured. Toto, with all his 
beauty, high descent and accomplish- 
ments, was not puffed up, but had a 
dog’s true heart. 

Fifi and Toto became intimate at 
once, to the delight of the crowd, as 
well as of Toto’s master. The Italian 
saw, in this evidence of the dog’s gentle 
disposition, a better chance to sell him. 
A stout, red-faced woman, showily 
dressed, immediately offered eighteen 
francs for the dog. The Italian held 
out stoutly for twenty, and to clinch 
the matter, brought out from his 
clothes somewhere a complete ballet 
dancer’s outfit; and in the wink of an 
eye Toto was doing a beautiful ballet, 
his skirts of pink spangled tulle wav- 
ing up and down around his slim, little 
black legs, a low-necked bodice showing 
a necklace around his throat, earrings 
jangling in his ears, and his head af- 
fectedly stuck on one side, while he 
ogled the gentlemen in true ballet- 
dancer’s style. 

Oh, it was delicious! Fifi almost 
wept with delight as Toto pirouetted, 
his tulle skirts waving and his earrings 
tinkling musically. And when at last 
he retired and sat down, fanning him- 
self with his skirts, Fifi’s heart, as well 
as her hard-earned money, was Toto’s. 

The stout, red-faced woman was ob- 
viously impressed with Toto’s value, 
for she immediately said to the Italian: 


Come 
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* Nineteen francs, Monsieur.” 

The Italian shook his head; and 
then, scarcely knowing what she was 
doing, Fifi cried out in her musical, 
high-pitched voice: 

“Twenty francs! Oh, Toto, you 
are mine! ” 

And holding her arms open, Toto 
jumped into them and was cuddled to 
her breast. 

It was all over in a minute. The 
crowd had dispersed, and Fifi, with 
Toto in her arms, and his ballet dress 
in her pocket, where now only ten of 
her thirty francs reposed, was rather 
dumfounded at the success of her sud- 
den venture. The cloak, of course, 
was out of the question—and what 
should she say to Cartouche? But the 
touch of Toto’s little black paws gave 
her courage, and it was plain that her 
love for him at first sight was recipro- 
cated. So Fifi started back to her 
garret with Toto, inventing on the way 
her replies to the wigging Cartouche 
was sure to give her. 

She had scarcely got Toto into her 
room, when a rap came at the door, 
which Fifi recognized, and clapping 
Toto into the cupboard, she prepared 
to face Cartouche. 

* Well,” said Cartouche, walking in. 
“ Where is the cloak? ” 

Fifi busied herself for a minute in 
lighting her one candle, before she 
could summon up courage to answer, 
in a quavering voice: 

“I did not get the cloak, Cartouche. 
That is, not to-day.” 

“Why not?” demanded Cartouche. 

*“ B-b-because I spent twenty francs 
of the money upon—upon something I 
wanted more than the cloak.” 

“ What is it?” asked Cartouche in 
a tone that made little shivers run down 
Fifi’s backbone. “ More feathers? Or 
was it a fan to keep you cool, when the 
snow is on the ground, instead of a 
cloak to keep you warm? ” 

“ N-no. It was not a fan. And it 


is something to keep me warm, too, 
it is as good as a stove, sometimes.” 

“ What is it? ” 

There was no mistaking the note in 
Cartouche’s voice. Fifi began: 

“It is—don’t be angry, dear Car- 
touche—it is a little black—it is a little 
black—it is something alive!” 

“Ts it a little black ostrich? Or is 
it a little black giraffe? ” 

Cartouche came toward Fifi then, 
looking exactly as he did the day he 
caught her acting with the strolling 
players on the street. 

“Oh, no, Cartouche. It is a little 
—a littl——I would much rather have 
him than a cloak. It is a dear little—” 

But Toto himself revealed his species 
at that moment, by pushing the cup- 
board door open; and bouncing out, he 
ran to Fifi’s protecting arms. 

Cartouche was too much staggered 
to say a word, but Fifi, in the terrible 
silence, said timidly: 

“ He can dance, Cartouche—and— 
and stand on his hind legs like a little 
angel!” , 

“ T see,” cried Cartouche, recovering 
his speech and uncorking his wrath. 
“Tt is for a little black angel that can 
stand on his hind legs that you have 
sacrificed the cloak!” 

“ Yes,” cried Fifi, likewise recover- 
ing her speech, now that the murder 
was out. “Toto is worth a dozen 
cloaks to me, and he only cost twenty 
francs. It is almost like buying a dear 
little child for twenty francs. I shall 
love Toto so much and he will love me 
back—we shall love each other better 
than anything in the world!” 

Cartouche drew back a little as if 
he had received a blow. He remained 
silent—so silent that Fifi was a little 
scared. 

* You should see him dance,” she 
said; and slipping Toto’s ballet cos- 
tume on him, she began to sing in a 
very lively manner: 

Le petit mousse noir. 
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Toto evidently thinking that he was 
meant by the black cabin-boy of whom 
the song treats, made his stage bow, 
and began his ballet dancing. And 
as it went on, Cartouche, in spite of 
himself, began to laugh. That was 
Fifi’s triumph—and springing up, 
she, too, began to dance as well as 
sing. 

She was only a half-starved little 
actress on twenty-five francs the week. 
She had no friend in the world but 
Cartouche, who was as poor as she was, 
but her heart was light, and her fresh 
young voice caroled merrily in the 
cold, bare little room. Cartouche sat, 
looking at her, and trying to frown; 
but it was in vain. He knew nothing 
of that newly-formed resolve in Fifi’s 
mind, to have a great many flirtations 
and then to marry him; and then, a 
vast, a stupendous sacrifice came into 
his mind by which he could still get Fifi 
a cloak. 

He had ten francs of his own, and 
there was the tortoise-shell snuff-box 
the Emperor had given him. Car- 
touche himself would have starved and 
frozen rather than take it to the pawn- 
shop—but Fifi’s cold and hunger was 
something else. There was no struggle 
in making the resolve, sacrifice for Fifi 
was no sacrifice to Cartouche, but there 
was a moment of sharp regret—a feel- 
ing that the only treasure among his 
poor possessions was about to be torn 
from him. Presently he said gently: 

“ Fifi, I have two bundles of fagots 
in my room and a sausage, and I will 
get a bottle of wine, and after the per- 
formance to-night we will have a little 
supper here. And I will forgive you 
for buying Toto.” 

“ That will be best of all,” cried Fifi, 
remembering that in the end she meant 
to marry Cartouche. 

Cartouche went out, leaving Fifi 
alone, for half an hour of rapture with 
Toto, before it was time to go to the 
theater. He climbed up to his gar- 


ret under the roof, and taking his 
cherished snuff-box from his breast 
where he always carried it, looked at 
it as a mother looks her last on her 
dead child; and then, going quickly 
downstairs again into the street, he 
made for a pawnshop close by, with 
which he was well acquainted. 

Just as he turned the corner of the 
street of the Black Cat, he almost ran 
into Duvernet’s arms. 

** Hey, Cartouche, you are the very 
man I want to see,” cried the manager, 
buttonholing him. And then, noting 
that several persons on the street 
stopped and looked at him, Duvernet 
swelled out his chest and assumed an 
attitude in which he very much ad- 
mired himself in his favorite part of 
the Roman senator. 

Duvernet continued in a very im- 
pressive manner: “ I contemplate both 
raising your salary, Cartouche, and 
also making you a little gift. You 
have worked hard for me; you got the 
Emperor to the theater, and business 
has been remarkably good ever since, 
and you have kept Julie Campionet 
from marrying me—so far, that is 
—and I feel the obligation, I assure 
you. So your salary after this will be 
twenty-five francs the week, and here 
are three ten-franc pieces which I beg 
you will accept.” 

With the air of a Roman emperor 
bestowing a province upon a faithful 
proconsul, Duvernet thrust the thirty 
francs into Cartouche’s hand. Car- 
touche, thoroughly dazed, mumbled 
something meant for thanks as he ac- 
cepted the three ten-franc pieces. Du- 
vernet. suddenly dropping his majestic 
manner, said, in Cartouche’s ear: 

“ And remember, you have got to 
keep Julie Campionet from marrying 
me. I don’t like the look in her eye 
—-she shows she is bent on it—and stop 
Fifi from reminding me of that infer- 
nal white petticoat she gave me.” 

Cartouche nodded, and Duvernet, 
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resuming his air of benignant magnifi- 
cence, stalked off, happy. At least 
six persons had seen him make this 
princely present. His heart was good, 
although his head was indifferent, 
and he was sincerely glad to be able 
to reward Cartouche for his faithful- 
ness. 

In a minute or two Cartouche came 
to himself, and tore along the street, 
as fast as his stiff leg would allow, to 
the cloak shop, where, in two seconds, 
he had paid the money for the beauti- 
ful cloak, and had it wrapped in a 
bundle under his arm. How happy 
was Cartouche then! 

He still had his ten francs, and he 
determined to make a little Christmas 
feast for Fifi. So he bought a jar of 
cabbage-soup, and a little bag of 
onions, and some chocolate. Then he 
went into a wine shop for a bottle of 
wine. 

The wine shop was a cheerful, dirty, 
agreeable place that he knew well. 
When he entered he found the shop 
full of men, standing around a table 
on which was a blindfolded boy with a 
hat full of slips of paper in his hand. 

A shout greeted Cartouche’s arrival. 

“You are just in time, Monsieur 
Cartouche,” cried the proprietor, a 
jolly red-faced man. “ You make. the 
last and twenty-fifth man necessary to 
join our lottery. I have bought a 
ticket in the Grand Imperial Lottery, 
which is to be drawn in a fortnight, 
and for every bottle of wine I sell, and 
a franc extra, I give my customers a 
chance in the lottery ticket, limiting it 
to twenty-five chances. Come now—I 
see good luck written all over you— 
hand me your franc.” 

Cartouche handed out his franc, 
bought his bottle of wine, and joined 
the circle at the table. The little boy 
handed the hat around, and every man 
took a slip out and read thereon a 
number. Cartouche took his slip and 
read out: 


“ Number 1313!” 

A roar of laughter greeted this, but 
when it subsided, the proprietor ad- 
vanced, and handing Cartouche a blue 
lottery ticket, said gravely: 

“You have won, Monsieur Car- 
touche, in our lottery, and I hope you 
will win in the Imperial Lottery. The 
number of the ticket I offer you is 
1313.” 

There was another shout of derision, 
and several of the disappointed ones 
commiserated with Cartouche on the 
load of ill luck he was carrying off with 
him in number 1313, but Cartouche 
stoutly maintained that there was noth- 
ing to be afraid of, and hurried back 
to the street of the Black Cat. 

There was just time for him to get 
to the theater and dress. The people 
came pouring into the house, and the 
box office took in the enormous sum 
of two hundred and_ninety-eight 
francs. It was again Duvernet’s Ro- 
man tragedy, and it went finely. Fifi 
again acted as if inspired, and received 
any number of recalls, besides a wreath 
of holly, with an imitation silver buckle 
in it, handed over the footlights from 
an unknown admirer. 

During the waits between the acts 
she told her fellow actors of Toto’s 
charms and accomplishments, so that 
the other women, some of whom pos- 
sessed nothing more interesting than 
babies, were furiously jealous. 

But at last the play was over, and 
Fifi and Cartouche were in Fifi’s gar- 
ret, with a good fire in the stove, made 
with Cartouche’s fagots, the cabbage- 
soup, the onions, the wine, and the sau- 
sage, and the chocolate on the table, 
and Toto to make the trio complete. 
Cartouche had sneaked the cloak in, 
without Fifi’s seeing it, and just as 
they were sitting down to the table he 
said carelessly, as if thirty-franc 
cloaks were the most ordinary incidents 
in life: 

“ Fifi, if you will open that bundle 








on the chair, you will find a little gift 
from me.” 

Fifi ran and tore the parcel open, 
and there was the beautiful, warm, 
crimson cloak. She flew to Cartouche, 
and with dewy eyes, although her lips 
were smiling, gave him one of those 
hearty kisses she had given him when 
she was a little, black-eyed damsel ten 
years old. Cartouche did not return 
the kiss, but sat, first pale and then red, 
and with such a strange look on his 
face that Fifi was puzzled. 

“Never mind,” she said to herself. 
“ The next time it will be he who kisses 
me—not I who kiss him.” 

But nothing could spoil the joy over 
the new cloak. 

“To think that I should have the 
red cloak and Toto, too! Oh, it is too 
much! ” cried Fifi. 

* Quite too much—too much by way 
of a dog,” remarked Cartouche; but 
as Toto at that moment jumped from 
his chair at the table on to Cartouche’s 
knee, it became impossible not to be 
friendly with the little rogue, and per- 
fect harmony reigned among the three 
friends. 

Cartouche and Fifi were among the 
poorest people in Paris; they worked 
hard for a very little money; the room 
was small and bare, and although Fifi 
had now a cloak for the winter, she 
would have been better off for some 
warm stockings, and Cartouche for 
some flannel shirts. 

Nevertheless, they were as happy as 
the birds in spring. They ate, they 
drank, they laughed, they sang. Fifi 
dressed Toto up in his ballet costume, 
and together they did a beautiful bal- 
let divertissement for Cartouche, which 
he liberally applauded. He told Fifi 
of his twenty-five francs a week, as 
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well as Duvernet’s present, and Fifi 
concluded that he would be a desirable 
parti for his money as well as for his 
solid virtues, and determined to pro- 
pose to him before another year should 
pass. 

Cartouche had forgotten about the 
lottery ticket, but just as he was leav- 
ing, he remembered it and handed it 
to Fifi. At the sight of the number on 
it, Fifi shrieked: 

“Take it away! Take it away! 
It will bring bad luck! Take it 
away!” 

“I won’t,” replied Cartouche, “ and 
do you, Fifi, take care of it. You may 
draw the hundred-thousand-franc prize 
in the lottery yet. Just as likely as 
not the prizes are put on the numbers 
that nobody would choose.” 

This somewhat reconciled Fifi to the 
danger of keeping number 1313; so 
she reluctantly put it away in a box 
where she kept her treasure of a paste 
brooch, remarking meanwhile: 

“If it draws the hundred-thousand- 
franc prize, I will marry you, Car- 
touche.” 

Again Cartouche turned red and 
pale. These jokes which seemed to 
amuse Fifi so much, cut him to the 
quick. He only growled: 

** About as much chance of one as of 
the other.” 

And then a great melodious deep- 
toned bell in a neighboring church be- 
gan its chiming, solemn and glorious, 
proclaiming that Christmas Day was 
at hand, and Fifi, falling on her knees, 
as her mother had taught her long 
years ago, in Italy, thanked God for 
giving her Cartouche and Toto, and 
the red cloak lined with flannel. 

She forgot all about the lottery 
ticket. 














The Tragedy of the Daughters 


BY F. STEWART DOUBLEDAY 


HE master of English drama and 

the master of French fiction have 

given us, in “ King Lear” and 
“ Pére Goriot,” parallel studies in an 
unusual subject of profound pathos; 
and it is interesting, both from liter- 
ary curiosity and the hope of probable 
light on the field of literary achieve- 
ment, reverentially yet boldly to com- 
pare them. 

The dramatic view is essentially the 
more poetic; but the narrative view, 
while more reminiscent and more pro- 
saic, has that within which is supposed 
to appeal more generously to the spirit 
of a materializing age. The first 
teaches by lifting, and thus extending 
our horizon, the second by gradually 
fanning away the mists that surround 
us where we stand. “King Lear,” 
again, is an artistic whole, a creation 
in no wise germane to any other crea- 
tion, a world of thought and emotion 
in itself, while “ P&ére Goriot ”’—if we 
would deal fairly,—must be regarded 
only as an important fragment of a 
perilously fragmentary whole. “King 
Lear ” is large, but practicable to the 
mind. The design of the “ Comédie 
Humaine,” on the contrary, is so 
enormous as, at least partly, to defeat 
its own end. We could not take in a 
painting five miles long, nor a statue 
five miles high, nor a symphony that 
lasted a month; and it is an extremely 
difficult feat to reconcile forty novels 
to one plan, to regard them as forty 
colossal chapters instead of separate 


‘illusioned utterance. 


works, to allow every character and 
every detail of action to assume its 
proper place in the several years it 
commonly requires to complete ade- 
quately the series. ‘Truth to tell, the 
novels of the “ Comédie Humaine ” are 
usually regarded individually. Each 
is in itself more of a whole than the 
unfinished “ Comédie Humaine” is a 
whole. To cite a notable instance, 
“ Eugénie Grandet” is satisfying as 
a piece of fiction ; we would not go fur- 
ther after life has been so significantly 
represented and love made its final un- 
And in “ Pére 
Goriot,” when the aged sufferer has at 
last lain without the gate, when the 
farthing mass has been reluctantly 
murmured, when he rests unassailable 
in Pére Lachaise, we would not un- 
ravel more closely, nor connect more 
universally, those cords of parental 
tenderness. We wish to regard it sug- 
gestively, as we regard “ King Lear ” ; 
to become ourselves Balzac and build 
up our own Human Structure on the 
ground made holy by that one heart 
cry. 

But in both cases the tragedy is 
complete. Among the vampire daugh- 
ters there is indeed very little to choose. 
They are more sensual and insinuat- 
ing in Balzac,more masterful and mali- 
cious in Shakespeare. In one we have 
the black of Goneril and the scarlet of 
Regan, nightmare women, heavy to the 
consciousness, eroding to the spirit, 
unspeakable, unbelievable, hellish with 
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their incapacity of heart; in another, 
the voluptuous Anastasie, the delight- 
less Delphine, pitiful in their limita- 
tions more deceitful, less strategic than 
the daughters of Lear, yet equally per- 
verse and abominable. We feel, how- 
ever, that in Shakespeare alone is this 

representation harmonious with the 
highest aspirations in our nature,— 
in Shakespeare alone is the passionate 
ugliness nullified by an equally pas- 
sionate beauty; for whilst, in Balzac, 
Delphine and Anastasie—fickle and 
treacherous—are the only lights of the 
wavering blind Goriot, old Lear, lost 
King of Britain, has Cordelia! 

This tragedy of the daughters, this 
bubbling pit of foulness, attaining 
with unconscionable pathos the clear 
spring of filial affection of perhaps the 
fairest and most ideally undefiled re- 
lation that refreshes humankind, is a 
matter for the master brain of no one 
time nor nation. It is always sug- 
gested by emotional antithesis, strongly 
graven on the background of the 
heart, it is full of the universal les- 
son, so facile to recite, so difficult fitly 
to conceive, of blight amid early 
bloom: not the blight caused by shadow 
or by frost, as by the sap that runs too 
transparently through the fragile 
over-fragrant flower-limb; but that 
which is one with rottenness and 
wrong; which offends the soul and 
propagates infection; which kills all 
but the thorn, and harbors beneath its 
festering shoots the wary adder with 
his poison tooth. This subject bears 
on its very countenance the simplest 
invitation for a profound and world 
impressive homily. Falsehood and 
truth, death and life, the interpreta- 
tion of which through the mediums 
of ugliness and beauty is the mission 
of all comprehensive art, are here quite 
ready for the hand of the all-wise em- 
ployer. The material is crude and 
weighty; its adaptation therefore will 
need power and serenest skill; and none 








could make profitable—none could 
make otherwise than loathsome this 
study of the utter unwomanly debase- 
ment of woman but those who have 
learned most successfully to exalt her. 
With Shakespeare this exaltation is 
the rule. With Balzac, no; yet Eu- 
génie Grandet alone is queenly among 
a host of lesser creations; the most 
complete, most enduringly beautiful 
woman of all narrative: she alone may 
stand unbelittled by Imogen and Her- 
mione ; it does no violence to the heart 
so to imagine her. In actual life there 
are no women like them, like Eugénie 
Grandet and Cordelia, which are in- 
terpretive neither of womanhood nor 
of womankind, but of woman; woman 
as she is placed in man’s ideal; as she 
was designed in God’s own plan; as 
she is associated with absolute patience 
and sacrifice; as she has been deemed 
worthy of sainthood and madonnahood, 
though not the less harmonizing with 
this earthly scheme. Yes, none but 
the creator of Cordelia could give us 
Regan, none but the creator of Eu- 
génie could give us Anastasie. The 
power to realize heaven is the only 
power that can realize hell. What is 
the hell of Satan to the hell of Del- 
phine or Goneril? What is the heaven 
of Gabriel to the heaven of Cordelia? 
In its nearness to both these emotional 
extremities, “ King Lear” is true and 
contenting; in its persistence at the 
one extremity “ Pére Goriot” is far 
less complete. Joy alone can give us 
wings. To be strong they must be 
dipped once in the pool of suffering, 
but not so long as to become sodden 
and stagnant; and while, accordingly, 
in “ Pére Goriot ” there obtains at the 
end a sense of peace, there is no image 
of peace, no creation typifying that 
quality which is the godchild of love. 
We are conscious, instead, of a dis- 
traught perfunctory kind of peace, 
feeling which we frown and realize that 
the wars of life are just beginning. 





















When Lear dies, the struggle is over; 
he has recognized Cordelia, the Daugh- 
ter is justified ; when Goriot dies in the 
delusion that his daughters are near, 
there is no justification, all is horrible 
and barren, and the world is no longer 
merely suspected, it is proven to be 
hopelessly, irrevocably evil. 

In the associate characters of these 
masterworks we shall find little resem- 
blance. Yet perhaps there is a likeness 
between the youthful Eugéne de Ras- 
tignac and the mature Earl of Kent, 
in so far as each is moved to sympathy 
and aid by the Titanic sufferings of the 
aged victims of ingratitude ; each is led 
to a profounder consciousness and is 
in a measure purified, as if he, the spec- 
tator, had endured the tragical experi- 
ence. But there the similarity ceases ; 
for Kent is the very apotheosis of 
action and high manhood, while Ras- 
tignac does not escape the opera-tenor 
taint of nearly all French heroes of 
fiction, even from the firm hand of Bal- 
zac—I mean he is Byronic, dandified, 
polite,—while Kent—the truest gentle- 
man in literature—is as genuine as the 
county from which he draws his name. 
What vital difference at the end, where 
Kent’s great heart can abide no longer 
the accumulated sorrows of his mad 
old friend and master,—and where Eu- 
gene de Rastignac, after an equally 
sincere grief, turns again affection- 
ately towards Delphine, one of the 
serpent women, who had bartered her 
father’s life for a glittering gown. 
Little difference perhaps in the sincer- 
ity; but what awe-striking difference 
in the men! The heroic Fool is not 
present in Balzac’s page, or, shall we 
say we find him in the entr’acte satire 
of the novelist? Surely at the pension 
Vauquer there are no beings sufficiently 
wise, devoted, mystical and imperturb- 
able to parallel that outwardly Me- 
phistophelesian but inwardly com- 
passionate follower: not Bianchon, 
emphatically not Vautrin, who, though’ 
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drawn large, though seemingly pos- 
sessed of infinite capabilities either for 
good or bad in the elucidation of the 
main current of thought, is suddenly 
robbed of all influence by being har- 
nessed to an imbecile episode, whereof 
the meaningless and melodramatic 
character must be apparent to the 
callowest dilettante of art and art’s 
purpose. 

In “ Pére Goriot,” if we except the 
central figure, no one has any robust 
kindness or pity for his fellows. The 
whole company is base, contemptible, 
promiseless. They possess not even 
the decency of aloofness; they are full 
of laughter and harshest mockery. 
And in this representation there is no 
real relief at any time. At the end of 
“Lear” we feel, “ How supreme is 
love!” at the end of “Goriot” we 
mutter, “The vipers!” which latter 
exclamation may or may not be “ true 
to life ”—of which question I know not 
and care not—but I do know that it is 
hurtful to the spirit of beauty, that re- 
flection of more permanent life wherein 
all enduring art must be designed or 
builded. In common existence when 
love, intense and constant, finds no re- 
sponse in the soul of the being beloved, 
the case is pathetic, but when, follow- 
ing deep fault, love is at last recog- 
nized and returned, how much more 
mightily pathetic and profound be- 
cause of the essential beauty, the calm, 
the suggested eternity and hope. A 
mystery is valuable only so far as it 
becomes revelation, and no work of art, 
whatever its labyrinthine gloom, 
should let us depart without the 
gleam and benediction. Balzac with 
his “‘ Comédie Humaine” comes very 
close to us and warms us and seems to 
raise familiarly and fondly the pet 
perplexities of our common experi- 
ence; but Shakespeare in his inscru- 
table way has done this without ap- 
pearing to do it, without descending 
to the prose record or detail, the ac- 
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knowledgment of his mortality and 
need. He is intimate with us, yet we 
perceive him not; he converses with us 
as familiarly as God conversed with 
Adam when he walked with the first 
man in the newly created twilight, yet 
his personality seems as distant as that 
of the ‘Maker must have seemed to 
Adam. And he has done more than 
this, by responding to the present ap- 
peal more helpfully than Balzac. 
Shakespeare passionately tells us that 
love is the one thing really worth hay- 
ing in the world, while Balzac, though 
he paints love with equal vividness, 
generally leaves us to doubt whether 
we should not be richer without it, 
whether life would not be on the whole 
less a history of thorns and bruises; 
whether a barren earth void of garden 
and rivulet would not be fitter for 
man than a Paradise that is liable to 
be instantly metamorphosed into a 
jungle. He does not write hopelessly 
like Maupassant and the Russians, but 
he puts the biased question, he cannot 
render the full significance of suffer- 
ing; he has no eye either for earth or 
sea or springtime, or ideality in sun- 
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shine; he cares for nothing save hu- 
manity, humanity! 

I weary of that cry, “ humanity,” 
when it reverberates in an undivine at- 
mosphere, and which here, even from 
the throat of the lone Atlantean nov- 
elist, who strove to smile, while bear- 
ing the entire world on his bended 
colossal shoulders, has in it of soul- 
fatigue beyond all possible redemp- 
tion. I am surfeited of desolated 
chambers and stagnant streets, and 
there are signs that the world is weary- 
ing of them, too. We have so long 
been banqueted with the gross meat 
of naturalism, and materialism, and 
every other sort of realism as plausibly 
to blunt our sensibilities to all that is 
beautiful and exalting and serene. We 
feel that although the spirit of hu- 
manity is the chief attribute of great 
modern literature, its expression ought 
not to differ so widely from the chaste 
ritual of the ages. Goriot has some- 
thing aged, which Lear has but ri- 
pened. Good omens tell us the re- 
gency of the novel is near a close. 
Time is at hand for the nobler rule of 
poetry and drama. 


The Baconian Theory 


BY WILLIAM 7F. LAMPTON 


ILL Shakespeare, did you write those things 


Attributed to you— 


The grave, the gay, in metric prose, 
And verse and sonnet, too? 

Is all their meat Shakespearian meat? 
Or have we been mistaken? 

Oh, William, if you hogged the lot, 


What could it be but Bacon? 
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Panis, April 20, 1903. 


MONG the best-known names by 
which newest books are signed are 
those of Joris Karl Huysmans, 
Maurice Barrés, Abel Hermant, René 
Bazin, and Catulle Mendés. Maurice 
Barrés has written a remarkable series 
of meditations or reveries on Venice, en- 
titled “ Amori et Dolori Sacrum,” pub- 
lished by F. Juven. The author is again 
offering himself as a candidate for par- 
liament, and this is to be regretted by 
those who are interested in his literary 
career. The late Lord Beaconsfield was 
a statesman who combined politics with 
literature very successfully, but it is 
not given to everybody to do that. M. 
Maurice Barrés, however, is a patriot, 
a Nationalist, and he is evidently de- 
termined to serve his cause among the 
talkers and debaters of the Chamber. 
The literary politician, or the polit- 
ical man of letters that M. Maurice 
Barrés is, has written several poetical 
chapters on the dying city of the 
Adriatic, which will take high rank in 
contemporary letters. The Latin title 
of thé book is copied from an inscrip- 
tion on the front of the Church of 
Santa Maria della Passione in Milan. 
It reads something like the title of one 
of the author’s former novels, “ Du 
Sang de la Volupté et de la Mort.” 
There are some pages on Wagner who 
died in Venice in the Vendramin-Ca- 
lergi Palace, while writing an opera 
with a Buddhist background. All the 
other remarkable people, Byron, 
George Sand, Alfred de Musset, Taine, 
Théophile Gautier, who lived or so- 


journed for a time in Venice, inevit- 
ably appear in the book. Venice, how- 
ever, does not occupy all the author’s 
pages, for he has likewise chapters on 
France, and notably on his native Lor- 
raine, whence come the “ Déracinés,” 
the young men torn away from their 
paternal province and merged in the 
mighty metropolis, of whom he wrote 
in what is perhaps his best-known book. 

For light reading there is a good 
deal to choose from just now. Jean 
Lorrain, that curious writer of fantas- 
tic French is still busy as novelist and 
picturesque reporter. After “M. de 
Phocas,” he has resuscitated “ Mon- 
sieur de Bougrelon,” another strange 
study of an eccentric being. Lorrain’s 
style is also notable. He is reminis- 
cent of Stendhal, Baudelaire, Flaubert 
and Zola, but the man himself comes 
out here and there. “ Monsieur de 
Bougrelon ” is now a rather old story. 
It has appeared before, but will bear 
re-perusal. Of fresher texture are 
“ Belges ou Frangais,” a novel by Al- 
bert du Bois; “ Institutrice,” by Es- 
ther de Suze; “L’Araignée Rouge,” 
by Delphi Fabrice; “ Pére Inconnu,” 
by Jules Perrin; “ Ponte Amoureuse,” 
by Guy de Téramond; “ La Gangue,” 
by Paul Brulat; “La Princesse Er- 
rante,” by Léon de Tinseau; “ Les 
fausses Vierges,” by Offenstadt, and 
“ L’Oblat,” by Joris-Karl Huysmans. 
In “ Belges ou Francais,” the author 
portrays the strong racial characteris- 
tics of the Walloons and also of the 
Flemish. He claims these races as 
thoroughly French in their tendencies, 
especially the Walloons. M. du Bois 
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also gives a new description of the 
battle of Waterloo. As the exponents 
of his theories he has a Brussels man, 
Van Cutsem, and a Walloon officer, 
one Hévelard, whose sister is betrothed 
to the Fleming. In Esther de Suze’s 
book we have depicted the fearful lives 
of French school “ ma’ams ” and gen- 
eral teachers. M. Delphi Fabrice, 
secretary to M. Périvier, a former con- 
troller of the “ Figaro” and now of 
the ‘* Gil Blas,” shows himself in his 
“ Araignée Rouge ” to be a good imi- 
tator of the coruscating style of Jean 
Lorrain, whose women all wear wonder- 
ful amethysts and magnificent opals. 
The character of Andhré is drawn well 
enough. He is a horrible debauchee, 
lured and led on by the red spider of 
insatiable lust, who strangles the fair 
cousin to whom he is married through 
the intervention of his mother, who 
wants to save him, if she can, from the 
debasing degradation of his vices. Of 
the other novels mentioned “ La Prin- 
cesse Errante ” is one of the most read- 
able. It is the well-written story of a 
real princess who descends to a low 
degree, and sails away on ships to 
Norway, Denmark and America. The 
author introduces a remarkable all- 
round Irishman who is capable of do- 
ing anything, named Niels, and it is 
rather amusing to find this gentleman 
singing a French translation of the 
Countess of Gifford’s (Lady Dufferin) 
“T’m sitting on the stile, Mary,” or 
the “ Irish emigrant.” 


“Marie! Je viens encore, une fois 
me reposer 
Sur la barriére ot nous étions assis céte 
a céte, 
Ce radieux matin de mai, il y a long- 
temps ! 


Quand tu consentis 4 étre mienne 
L’avoine se dressait, fraiche et verte ; 
L’alouette, bien haut, chantait fort. 

Sur tes lévres, Marie, était la rose; 
Dans tes yeux |’éclair de l’amour.” 


Not bad for a Frenchman, but it 
does not give us a full rendering of 
Lady Dufferin’s exquisite and undying 


lines: 


** And the red was on your lip, Mary, 
And the love-light in your eye.” 


Paul Brulat’s “ La Gangue” is the 
tale of a man who has been horribly 
disfigured by fire, but whose soul is as 
beautiful as his face is terrible to look 
upon. He has a “ belle ame,” in fact, 
and a high and noble character. 

It is hardly necessary to say much 
about Huysman’s “ Oblat.” It will 
only be read by a few, for the bulk of 
readers do not care for religious, and 
especially monastic, matters. In this 
new book of the ex-Zolaist, we have 
Durtal, alias Huysmans, the man of 
“La Bas,” of “En Route” and of 
“ La Cathédrale,” living in the shadow 
of a Benedictine monastery near Dijon, 
in Burgundy, a famous district for 
such institutions. M. Huysmans does 
not describe Ligugé, near Poitiers, 
where he lived himself among the 
monks until they left for hospitable 
England, owing to the new law against 
religious orders. “ L’Oblat” is full 
of that curious French, which is evi- 
dently intended to be Goncourt’s “ écri- 
ture artiste.” There are some realistic 
or “ terre-d-terre” presentments of 
monks which show that the author, 
although manifestly a good Catholic, 
and full of zeal for his church, is not 
properly reverential towards the mo- 
nastic spirit. A fat monk, with a 
neck like a bull, as the novelist de- 
scribes Dom Ramondoux, the chief 
chanter of the monastery, may be a 
very holy and ascetic man. Vegetables 
and soups produce adipose tissue as 
well as meats and dainties. Here, 
however, is the portrait of Dom Re- 
mondoux as limned by M. Huysmans. 
It is that of many a monk from the 
past ages to the present: “ I] était un 
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Auvergnat redondant et jovial. Il 
avait une encolure de taureau, un 
estomac cambré sur un ventre en 
bombe. Des yeux proéminait, glau- 
ques, sur un nez retroussé & la Roxe- 
lane; ses bajoues pendaient et d’énor- 
mes bouquets de poils roux jaillissaient 
des fosses des oreilles et des antres du 
nez.” All this is different from the 
“ Monks of the West” of Montalem- 
bert, or from Ozanam’s “ Franciscan 
Poets,” or some of the lives of the 
saints now being rewritten by literary 
mystics. “ L’Oblat” will be chiefly 
liked for its side lights on Catholic 
art, good and bad. M. Huysmans is 
not tender towards those who are re- 
sponsible for bad or indifferent church 
music and church architecture and 
ornamentation. 

In “ Mephistophéla,” M. Catulle 
Mendes, ever alert as novelist, drama- 
tist and dramatic critic, tells us about 
the Baronne Sophor d’Hernelinge, who 
traverses Paris “a fatal propagator 
of decomposition and death,” and after 
having made many victims like Mr. 
Swinburne’s Dolores, Faustine and the 
rest, she falls a victim herself to mor- 
phine. According to M. Mendés the 
new master of women is not, as of old 
the priest, but the doctor. The spirit- 
ual director has been replaced by the 
temporal or corporeal adviser. “ Du 
temps qu’elle avait une fme ou croyait 
en avoir une—ce qui est absolument 
la méme chose—la femme dépendait 
du prétre; 4 présent qu’elle est seule- 
ment un corps, un corps tressaillant 
de nerfs, ou s’imagine n’étre que cela 
—ce qui revient tout 4 fait au méme— 
elle se soumet au médecin.” 

M. Abel Hermant’s “ Cours Privi- 
légiés ” will do while he is planning 
something better. They are light, 
thin hearts, these privileged ones, 
owned by Eddy and Paddy, and the 
others. M. Hermant’s Italian and 
Egyptian backgrounds are not bad for 
an author who is so much tied to Paris 


and its overwhelming attractions which 
often prevent the artist, literary or 
otherwise, from doing his best. M. 
René Bazin’s “ Donatienne ” is rather 
Zolaesque for such an author. Dona- 
tienne is a Breton woman who has to 
leave her husband and family, owing 
to failure of crops, and come to Paris, 
there to act as a children’s nurse. 
After having endeavored to live de- 
cently, she becomes the mistress of a 
drunken profligate of a coachman. 
This is the tragic side of the “ Rem- 
placantes.” In that play M. Brieux 
gave an entertaining picture of the 
nurses who replace the fashionable 
mothers, too disgusted, or too anemic 
to suckle their own children. “ Dona- 
tienne ” is a sad story, although it is 
not new, for there must have been 
hundreds of thousands of Donatiennes, 
with the same history, in Paris, ever 
since the provinces began to send up 
more or less sound and healthy peasant 
girls, fallen women or duly married 
matrons, to provide lacteous sustenance 
for the children of the aristocracy and 
of the wealthy bourgeoisie. 

Among the serious books of the 
period are Madame Edgar Quinet’s 
“Cinquante ans d’amitié,” referring 
to the long friendship between her hus- 
band and Michelet. M. Lazare Weil- 
ler’s book on America, “ Les grandes 
idées d’un grand peuple,” has no 
doubt been translated in New York 
by this. M. Weiller, who is an author- 
ity on “ Trusts,” writes almost en- 
thusiastically of the American nation 
which he describes with all the power of 
Alexis de Tocqueville, who wrote as 
far back as 1860. M. Weiller has had. 
a wider subject to grapple with than 
De Tocqueville, and he has done his 
work with remarkable ability. Another 
writer who has considerable to relate 
about Americans, is M. Jean Finot, 
who has written “ Frangais et An- 
glais.” This author evidently objects 
to the family combination known in 
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England as “ American cousinship.” 
He says that the English and the 
Americans, by whom he of course 
means New Yorkers, Bostonians, Phila- 
delphians, etc., can never get on with 
John Bull, nor John Bull with them. 
He accordingly proposes a platonic 
union of hearts between French and 
English. This will be more impossible 
of accomplishment than the circum- 
navigation of the moon by that dar- 
ing young sky-sailor Santos-Dumont. 
One more author dealing with America 
is Dr. La Touche Tréville, who will 
bring out in book form what he has 
written for a review, namely, “ L’An- 
tiquité du Nouveau Monde,” or 
“ L’Amérique avant Colomb.” I have 
seen a most interesting new book by 
Bernard de Lacombe, “ Talleyrand, 
Evéque d’Autun,” in which the author 
has gleaned something new from un- 
published documents about the cele- 
brated bishop, wit and statesman. 

The death of Gaston Paris has un- 
doubtedly removed from university 
spheres a man who can illy be spared, 
for he was one of the most thorough 
scholars, in his special subjects, in this 
country. He had both French and 
German training, for he studied at 
Bonn and at Goettingen as well as in 
Paris. His works on the Romance 
languages of the medieval literature 
of France are well known. Gaston 
Paris was what may be called a 
“dandy ” or a “dude” savant. He 
always dressed well, wore a single eye- 
glass and by no means gave the im- 
pression of being a dusty old book- 
worm. His wife, Madame Gaston 
. Paris, has translated the “ Marquis 
de Lafayette and the American Revo- 
lution,” by Mr. Charlemagne Tower, 
and it is published in Paris by Plon 
for French readers. Although Gaston 
Paris was a scholar whose work was 
less “‘en évidence” than that of the 
successful dramatists and novelists, and 
who was usually regarded as one of 
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the dry-as-dust school by smart liter- 
ary and journalistic boulevardiers, he 
had a remarkable funeral, and no fewer 
than eleven panegyrics of the deceased 
were pronounced by scientific and liter- 
ary celebrities. 

Ernest Legouvé’s death followed 
closely on that of Gaston Paris. Le- 
gouvé was no scientist like Paris, but 
he was not a weak representative of 
French literature, and he had the pecu- 
liar honor of having collaborated with 
Scribe in such sweeping successes as 
* Adrienne Lecouvreur,” “ Les Contes 
de la Reine de Navarre,” “ La Bataille 
de Dames,” and many more. Some of 
these plays are still periodically pro- 
duced, and the managers do not lose by 
them. Scribe and Legouvé wrote for 
Paris and London, for their comédies- 
vaudevilles were always eagerly 
adapted by Planché, Poole, Dance 
or Charles Mathews, Jr. The old 
dramatist and Academician was over 
ninety-six years of age when he died. 

Before the close of this letter I must 
note two events. In the first place M. 
Urbain Gohier, one of the great de- 
fenders of ex-Captain Dreyfus, but 
who has since broken with his party, 
has been in the United States. Re- 
turning to Paris, he has enshrined his 
experiences across the Western Ocean 
in a book published by Fasquelle. M. 
Gohier tells us that he went through 
the States independently, and not led 
around by millionaires, like Paul Bour- 
get and the university lecturers. He 
consequently saw everything, both in 
salons and in saloons, and has no fear 
of what he says. Another event is the 
literary jubilee of Camille Lemonnier, 
the prolific and vigorous Belgian nov- 
elist. It has taken place in Brussels, 
and is to be followed by a féte or com- 
memoration in Paris. The jubilee 
marks the publication of the novelist’s 
fiftieth volume. 


W. F. L. 
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Joseph Chamberlain, Grover Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison, Thomas A. 
Bayard, Thomas A. Edison, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Francis 
Parkman, William Dean Howells 


EVERAL months after my inter- 

view with Charles Wyndham, I was 

reminded of the actor by meeting 
a very different type of man. I have 
never heard anyone say that Wyndham 
and Joseph Chamberlain look alike; 
and yet I found the resemblance some- 
what marked. It extended even to the 
bored and supercilious air, in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s case, emphasized by the 
use of a monocle, always a somewhat 
sinister ornament. Mr. Chamberlain 
had come here with his wife in order to 
pay a visit to his father-in-law, Ex- 
Secretary Endicott, in Salem, Mass. I 
remember distinctly the cool August 
day when I took the train at Boston 
and rode down to the quiet little city, 
with wide streets, overhung with trees. 
I reached the house of the Endicotts at 
about four o’clock, when it seemed to 
me I should probably have the best 
chance of finding the visitor at leisure. 
It happened, however, that the Endi- 
. cotts retained the old New England 
habit of dining in the middle of the day 
and the family were still at table. 
Somewhat to my surprise, Mr. Cham- 
berlain quickly came into the room 
where I was sitting and at once sub- 
an to an interview. He talked 
reely, chiefly about the Irish question. 
I have since wondered why he was so 
patient. On arriving here, he had an- 
nounced that his visit was wholly pri- 
vate and, so far as I am aware, he at- 
tended no public functions. However, 





many foreign celebrities seem to regard 
interviewing as one of our national cus- 
toms and endure it as inevitable, just 
as they endure, but with less forbear- 
ance, our over-heated rooms and the 
custom of drinking ice-water. On the 
other hand, it is possible that Mr. 
Chamberlain welcomed an opportunity 
of presenting his political views to the 
American public in so easily readable 
a form as the interview. He doubtless 
realized that in this country we treated 
English politics as if the opinions of 
only one of the two great parties were 
worth listening to. It must astonish 
many Englishmen when they first come 
to the United States to discover that 
voice against the Liberals is rarely 
heard among us. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in his talk with me, 
of course said nothing that was new nor 
unfamiliar to those who had followed 
his speeches in England. But he did 
give to the great mass of readers, who 
dislike reading anything so formidable 
as a political speech, an accurate ac- 
count, from his point of vjew, of the 
causes of the troubles in Ireland and of 
the way he wished to deal with them. 
His views naturally encountered edi- 
torial criticism, but Mr. Chamberlain 
had long been used to criticism; in- 
deed, he impressed me as a man 
whom criticism could not for one mo- 
ment disturb. Imperturbable is the 
word that would best sum him up in 
my mind, and if I were to add another 
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adjective it would be—bored. My 


readers may at once conclude that to be 
bored is a natural condition for a man 
under cross-examination ; but I suspect 
that Mr. Chamberlain carries his air of 
ennui all through life. It has certainly 
got into his photographs and into the 
caricatures. The periodicals, by the 
way, have lately been publishing por- 
traits of his son, Austen Chamberlain, 
who is beginning to achieve political 
distinction. They show that the young 
man bears a rather comical resemblance 
to his father, reproducing among other 
characteristic features, the monocle. 
Joseph Chamberlain actually does not 
look very much older than his son. In 
spite of the stress of his long career, he 
retains an air of youth. 

Among American politicians, the 
most distinguished man I have ever in- 
terviewed is Grover Cleveland. Before 
meeting him, I had had good oppor- 
tunities of observing him, and I had 
been struck by the power and reserve 
in his bearing. These qualities rather 
gained in intensity, I imagine, by the 
complete absence of an early refine- 
ment. Even the most enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Grover Cleveland could hardly 
call him a man of delicate sensibilities. 
If a man is ever created to do a special 
kind of work, Mr. Cleveland was un- 
doubtedly designed for tasks requiring 
inflexible purpose and _ tremendous 
vigor. My first meeting with him was, 
from my point of view, unfortunate. 
I had been sent by an editor to inter- 
view him on a particular subject, and 
I called at his house on Madison 
Avenue, New York, where he was living 
during the interval between his first and 
second terms. He received me very 
coldly, his great bulk seeming to act 
as an impregnable defence. When I 








mentioned my errand he said in a man- 
ner that admitted no reply, “I have 
nothing to say to your paper, sir.” 
The fact was, of course, that my paper 
had abused him; and under the circum- 
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stances it was impertinent of my editor 
to send me tohim. So I had to bear the 
brunt of a perfectly just resentment. 
Interviewers often suffer in this way. 
Their tasks at best are hard enough; 
at worst, they lead to situations that 
may be exceedingly mortifying. Against 
Mr. Cleveland, however, I felt not an 
atom of resentment; on the contrary, I 
respected him for asserting his dignity. 
When I next went to see him, he had 
passed through his second term and 
had retired to Princeton. Naturally 
enough, he had forgotten our previous 
meeting, and, on my part, I repre- 
sented, instead of that hated newspaper, 
a periodical that had never vilified him. 
As I walked up the path leading to his 
simple country-house, with its open 
front door, revealing the wide hall be- 
yond, and with its spacious veranda, it 
seemed to me an ideal place for the ex- 
President in his years of leisure. The 
place suggested comfort, but not 
wealth, and wore an attractive air of 
restfulness. On the veranda the two 
children were playing in the sun with 
their nurse, and as I crossed the hall to 
the reception-room, I met Mrs. Cleve- 
land in a short skirt, her face bright 
and her manner full of spirit. A mo- 
ment later I had an opportunity of see- 
ing her as she had appeared while mis- 
tress of the White House, in the fine 
portrait painted by Zorn several years 
before. Mr. Cleveland soon entered 
the room, his face ruddy with health, 
betraying his advance in years. He . 
was plainly an old man, but his conver- 
sation showed that he had lost none of 
his intellectual vigor. He spoke sadly 
about the changes that had taken place 
in the Democratic party; the outbreak 
of Bryanism had plainly driven him 
to the verge of despair. I had hoped 
to persuade him to write something in 
the nature of an appeal to the party; 
but when I mentioned the plan he shook 
his head. “ Why should I?” he said 
in his blunt way. “ It would only in- 
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vite the newspapers to jump on me 
again. I don’t want to go back to the 
fight. I haven’t a thing to do now, 
and I’m having a good time.” He 
promised to consider the matter care- 
fully, however, and in a few days to let 
me know his decision. When his note 
came, deciding against my proposition, 
I was astonished: it was written in 
a careful and pretty feminine hand, 
which somehow could not be associated 
in my mind with the big, lumbering 
man that wrote it. I wonder what the 
graphologists say about Grover Cleve- 
land’s handwriting. Though I take no 
particular interest in graphology and, 
indeed, know nothing about it, I cer- 
tainly believe that the delicate hand- 
writing of Grover Cleveland suggests 
the existence of qualities not usually 
associated with him in the public mind. 
Most people concede his honesty, and 
this trait is indeed impressed deeply by 
his manner and his talk; those who 
know him intimately have probably ob- 
served in him evidences of a delicacy of 
feeling accompanying his more sturdy 
qualities. His choice of Princeton for 
his home is in itself suggestive. Here 
is a man who has not had a college 
training and during all his life has been 
active and practical ; and yet toward its 
close he goes to live in a university town 
where he will have the association of 
men of cultivated minds, of book-lovers. 

The only President I have ever met 
in the White House was Benjamin 
Harrison, and I look back on that 
meeting with some amusement. I had 
been sent by the editor of a magazine 
to secure, if possible, an article from 
the President, and I anticipated some 
difficulty in even meeting him; but the 
task proved easy. I called at the White 
House one morning and asked for the 
President’s secretary, who quickly ap- 
peared. I mentioned my errand and, 
a few moments later, I was ushered into 
a long room, the walls broken by many 
windows and lined with portraits and 





the floor covered with an ugly flowered 
carpet. Ata desk on a platform in the 
middle of one side of the room sat the 
President, working over some papers 
and looking very commonplace and 
pleasant. Why is it that we are always 
surprised when we find that a celebrity 
is small? Perhaps because we associate 
most celebrities with their photographs 
where an idea of height is seldom con- 
veyed. Mr. Harrison was extremely 
agreeable. When I had explained what 
I wished, he said these words: “ I ain’t 
agoin’ to write anything for publica- 
tion till I get out of this place.” I 
bowed, expressed my regret, and I 
walked down the long room with those 
words ringing in my ears. The epi- 
sode interested me, not because I 
thought it showed Benjamin Harrison 
to be an uncultivated man, but because 
it illustrated a feature of our political 
life that must often bewilder foreign- 
ers. It is curious that men of ability 
in this country can go through college 
and follow brilliant careers and yet re- 
main careless or uncouth in speech. 

Far from helping a man in our po- 
litical life, I believe that pure speech 
may actually be a hindrance. I have 
no doubt that many pcliticians deliber- 
ately adopt common speech in order to 
get nearer those to whom they appeal. 
To succeed in politics, a man is usually 
obliged to be of tougher fibre than the 
sensitive bookman, careful of his lan- 
guage. Besides, political associations 
and early habits, with defects of auri- 
cular perception, often tend to corrupt 
speech. 

When I met Thomas A. Bayard, 
then living very quietly at his home in 
Wilmington, Delaware, at the close of 
Mr. Cleveland’s first administration, I 
wondered if his dignity and gentleness 
of bearing, and his delicacy of expres- 
sion had not been a drawback rather 
than a help in his career. But he, of 
course, had peculiar advantages at the 
start; they brought him forward in a 
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small State where his family had long 
been distinguished and where he was 
likely to encounter comparatively little 
rivalry. Besides, he possessed a pecu- 
liarly magnetic quality, making those 
who came near him feel that he was not 
merely a man of superior gifts, but in 
his nature essentially democratic and 
just. He also had the faculty, compar- 
atively rare among men of his type, of 
meeting all kinds of people on equal 
terms, of talking, not as one invested 
with authority, but as an intelligent 
commentator ready to listen to views 
different from his own. At that time 
I heard the prophecy put forward that 
his career had ended, and it was a 
pleasure to see it made ridiculous by Mr. 
Bayard’s brilliant career as Ambassador 
to England. 

At the risk of seeming to have an 
absurd fondness for tracing resem- 
blances that no one else can see, I am 
going to refer to the likeness that I 
have noticed between Mr. Bayard and 
Thomas A. Edison. The two men were 
alike, too, in a certain charm of pres- 
ence, of perfect modesty and courtesy. 
For so busy a man, Mr. Edison is com- 
paratively easy to meet. I have ob- 
served, by the way, that the really 
great are not nearly so difficult of ap- 
proach as some of the minor celebrities, 
who are constantly obliged to assure 
themselves of their own importance. 
An acquaintance of mine who used to 
know Mr. Gladstone once told me that 
the English statesman was apparently 
never busy, and was always willing 
to give up time for a talk. But 
Mr. Edison, I imagine from what I 
have heard from those associated with 
him, does his most intense work by 
spasms, when he forgets everything 
but the task in hand. He has been 
known to spend several consecutive 
days and nights in his laboratory, 
working out a problem, emerging at 
last looking a physical wreck. Since 
his marriage to his present wife, how- 





ever, he is less erratic and devotes much 
more time to his home. Like Mr. Har- 
rison, he is plain of speech. As he 
talks, he lets his rather bulky frame 
lean forward and the fingers of both 
hands meet and touch lightly, his face 
brightening with a kindly smile. He 
occasionally gives out to newspaper 
men interviews of great value, and some 
of the writers become his personal 
friends. When I saw him he was hav- 
ing a holiday in his beautiful house at 
Llewellyn Park, in Orange, New Jer- 
sey. He was enjoying his rest, and his 
handsome, kindly face spoke of health 
and happiness. As he grows older, 
his features become finer, losing none 
of their strength and gaining in gentle- 
ness and sweetness. He has made an 
enormous fortune, and is one of the 
most honored men in the whole world. 
When he visited Paris a few years ago, 
he was given a reception that a king or 
an emperor might envy. Crowds gath- 
ered around his carriage shouting, 
“ Vive, Edison!” But he came back to 
his work unspoiled, and to this day 
remains absolutely simple and modest. 
The only regret his friends have is that, 
instead of giving so much of his time 
to commercial enterprises, he has not de- 
voted his genius wholly to pure science. 

My newspaper work at one period 
took me frequently to Boston, where I 
met several of the best-known American 
writers. Of these my pleasantest mem- 
ories relate to Doctor Oliver Wendel] 
Holmes. It was indeed an inspiration 
to talk with Doctor Holmes even for a 
moment. He fairly radiated good 
spirits; he made me feel that life was 
the most interesting and amusing game 
that could be imagined. The first 
glimpse I ever had of him was many 
years ago when I was an undergradu- 
ate of Harvard. Doctor Holmes had 
been invited to read a poem at the great 
meeting in Sanders’ Theatre in celebra- 
tion of the two hundredth and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the col- 
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lege. As the guests, graduates and 
seniors would fill the theatre, the lower- 
class men were excluded, to my bitter 
disappointment. With several other 
undergraduates I hovered about the 
place and happened to be standing at 
one of the basement windows just as an 
adventurous fellow-classman placed a 
ladder beside it and, climbing quickly, 
made his way into the cellar. A man 
in front of me followed and I followed 
the man. As I sprawled over the top 
of the lowered window I saw the man 
who had followed me struggling in the 
hands of a policeman. I leaped back- 
ward to the cellar floor, fell on my 
hands and knees and, picking myself 
up, ran, with beating heart, swiftly up 
the stairs, and mingled with the crowd 
standing in one of the aisles. It was 
a long time before I could recover my- 
self sufficiently to listen to what was 
said by the curious little figure, with a 
stentorian voice, who stood on the plat- 
form. I had at once recognized him 
from his photographs as Doctor 
Holmes; but I had some difficulty in 
reconciling the low stature with my 
ideal of the poet’s height. Doctor 
Holmes must have been one of those 
men who look boyish until they are past 
forty. Even at that time, when he was 
an old man, there was something youth- 
ful about him. His jaunty appearance 
contrasted strikingly with the deep se- 
riousness of the face of Lowell, whom I 
quickly recognized on the platform. 
The two strands of hair that hung 
from either side of his long beard gave 
Lowell a foreign appearance and added 
to his characteristic distinction. When, 
a little later, he rose to deliver his ora- 
tion, I was astonished at the low drone 
that came from his lips, somewhat like 
a chant. I recall distinctly studying 
the face of President Grover Cleveland 
as Lowell spoke his now famous eulogy 
of the President’s character. Mr. 
Cleveland was plainly not prepared for 
it; his face turned red; then his eyes 


filled with tears which he tried to push 
away with one of his thick clenched 
fists. 

But to return to Doctor Holmes. 
Long after that first surreptitious in- 
troduction to his presence, I saw him 
one Sunday morning at service in 
King’s Chapel, which he regularly at- 
tended. As the congregation filed out 
an elderly ‘gentleman approached the 
poet and introduced three young girls 
who were with him. It was delightful 
to see the genial way with which Dr. 
Holmes received them. Somewhat later 
I had occasion to call on him at his 
house on Beacon Street, Boston. It 
was a beautiful morning in the early 
autumn and he was enjoying the view 
of the Charles River from his book- 
lined study. We had a long talk, 
chiefly on literary subjects, in the 
course of which he spoke of his fond- 
ness for Boston. “I wish you’d write 
something about Boston some of these 
days, about the distinctive features of 
Boston life,” I said, and he smiled 
knowingly, tapping his forehead. 
““You’ve dropped the suggestion in 
here,” he replied, “ and perhaps it will 
sprout.” Tomy great regret, it never 
did sprout, for at that time Dr. Holmes 
had practically ceased to publish, 
though I doubt if he ever actually gave 
up the idea of writing. I often smile 
when I think of the remark he made as 
I was leaving: “It’s a relief to talk 
with someone who speaks distinctly.” 
He tapped his lips. “ You have your 
voice up here. So many people talk 
down in their throats.” The poor old 
gentleman hated to miss anything in 
the way of conversation. A few months 
before his death, I saw him again at 
the house in Beverly where he used 
to go each summer with his family. 
He referred with great enthusiasm to 
the charm of the North Massachusetts 
shore. ‘ When,” he said, “ my friend, 
William Wetmore Story, the American 
sculptor, who has lived for so many 
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years in Rome, visited me here a little 
while ago, he told me that he thought 
our coast was as fine as the south 
coast of Italy.” The compliment had 
plainly given the doctor great delight. 
At this time I thought I noticed a fall- 
ing off in his enthusiasms. He had 
plainly accepted age. “I come here 
now because my family like to come,” he 
said rather plaintively, as if he had 
ceased to be an active factor in life. A 
few months later, while walking along 
a street in London, I saw outside a 
stationer’s shop a bulletin, the head- 
line on which announced the Autocrat’s 
death, and I felt a pang at the thought 
that one of the most genial spirits that 
ever lived had passed out of the world. 

Another Boston writer whom I like 
to think of is Francis Parkman, the his- 
torian. Of all the group of great lit- 
erary Bostonians he is the one, it seems 
to me, about whom personally least is 
known. The reason must be largely 
due to his ill-health, which kept him 
more or less confined to his house for a 
good part of his life. But I imagine, 
too, that privacy was agreeable to him, 
and that without it he might have suf- 
fered a good deal, just as without pub- 
licity some natures languish and chafe. 
When I called on Mr. Parkman, not for 
the purpose of an interview, but to se- 
cure, if possible, an article, I did not 
realize how great an invalid he was, 
and I was shocked to see him struggle 
into the room on crutches. But I think 
that at this time he was suffering more 
than he usually did, from the result of 
an accident. His whole life was one of 
great physical pain, which could not, 
however, master his eager spirit. In 
spite of his physical weakness, he 
looked, in his face, that is, the picture 
of health. His eyes sparkled, his cheeks 
had a rich glow and he talked with 
great animation. Those who believe 
that the life of the student dries up a 
man’s vitality should have seen Francis 
Parkman. We talked for a long time 
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and I left him with the feeling that I 
had been in the presence of a rare and 
wonderful nature. Besides patience, 
gentleness and insight, Parkman pos- 
sessed the supreme grace of modesty. 

I suppose it is hardly fair to New 
York City to call Mr. W. D. Howells 
a Boston writer. And yet Mr. Howells 
made his fame in Boston, and when I 
first saw him it was in the streets of that 
city. It has often occurred to me that 
Mr. Howells is essentially a novelist of 
the streets. He is always introducing 
street scenes into his stories and he was, 
if I am not mistaken, the first of our 
American writers to take pains to local- 
ize the details of his fiction. He is him- 
self a great prowler, not merely in the 
streets where most of us may at times 
be seen, but in quarters far removed 
from fashion. When I first saw him, 
I noticed the expression of his face, one 
of the gentlest and kindliest that a man 
ever wore. And yet, for a long time 
afterward, I believed him to be in his 
nature quite the reverse of gentle and 
kindly. But in this case, at any rate, 
the books have failed adequately to ex- 
press the man in spite of their shrewd 
presentation of character, their fineness 
of observation and their charm of 
style. I used to think that it must be 
rather appalling to know Mr. Howells 
and to come within the range of that 
critical and searching intelligence. 
Even now when I have learned to ap- 
preciate the greatness and the sym- 
pathy of the man, I cannot read How- 
ells without inward self-accusation and 
quakings. His ideals of conduct are 
so severe, so merciless; they constantly 
convict one of being a poor, selfish, ill- 
bred creature. Mr. Howells, the man, 
however, makes you feel that he appre- 
ciates the best in you; he makes you 
wish you could achieve the qualities he 
too generously credits you with. Dur- 
ing my first conversation with him, my 
prejudices melted in the warmth of his 
delicious laugh and of his friendly in- 











terest. Since that time I have seen him 
often, and, though I have, I am happy 
to say, never been obliged to afflict him 
by interviewing him for publication, I 
have heard him express views that 
would make any interview extremely 
instructive reading. His attitude to- 
wards interviewers and interviewing, by 
the way, is extremely refreshing. No 
writer ever tried less to advertise him- 
self than Mr. Howells; no man in his 
nature is more averse to self-exploita- 
tion; but when friendly notice is taken 
of him by the press, instead of depre- 
ciating it insincerely, as so many auth- 
ors do, or pretending to laugh at it 
or to take it with easy tolerance, he ex- 
presses his genuine satisfaction. I im- 
agine that to the interviewer he is easily 
accessible, and I have read many pub- 
lished interviews with him, every one 
of which contained some striking 
thought which even the dullness of the 
interviewer could not spoil. Once I 
heard Mr. Howells speak of a young 
woman from a New York paper who 
had come to interview him. “I liked 
the way she went about her business,” 
he said. After all, though the inter- 
viewer in his article ought to suppress 
himself as much as possible, the best 
interview is secured through a conver- 
sation in which there are the elements 
of give and take. A man like Mr. 
Howells would, I imagine, have great 
difficulty in talking with an interviewer 
who was ignorant or unsympathetic or 
incapable of asking the right kind of 
questions. How so kindly a man and 
how a writer of standards so high 
should have aroused so much enmity is 
to me one of the greatest mysteries in 
modern literary life, which contains so 
many mysteries. I have heard that 
Mr. Howells himself attributes it 
largely to his formulation of the doc- 
trine of realism about fifteen years ago. 
He has, of course, always written real- 
istic novels, and, if he had continued 
without discussing the theories con- 
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nected with his fiction, the public would 
probably have accepted his more recent 
novels in the spirit that gave a wel- 
come to his earlier stories. Within the 
past two years, however, there have 
been signs of a reaction in his favor. 
After all,such steadfastness of purpose, 
such artistic honesty, cannot fail to be 
noted, especially at this time when so 
much of our fiction-writing is utterly 
insincere and shallow. Many people 
believe that Mr. Howells is greater as 
a critic than as a novelist. Though I 
enjoy his criticisms for their exquisite 
humor, as well as for their insight and 
independence, I do not agree with his 
opinion, yet I believe that Mr. Howells 
is by far the leader in our literary 
criticism. In its nature, however, criti- 
cism must be inferior to creative work. 
As a critic, Mr. Howells has been ab- 
surdly misunderstood, in spite of the 
simplicity and the clarity of his state- 
ments. He has done more than any 
other modern writer to harmonize writ- 
ing in English, to make written lan- 
guage approximate good speech, as it 
ought, of course, to do. A few years 
ago when he made the statement that 
fiction had become a finer art than it 
had ever been before, one might have 
imagined from the anger and resent- 
ment he excited, that he had committed 
a crime. Lovers of such writers as 
Scott, Dickens and Thackeray felt as 
if a personal violence had been done to 
their idols. They could not see that 
Mr. Howells was referring merely to 
method, to technique, in which there 
has been an obvious advance in recent 
years. Of late, Mr. Howells, while re- 
taining his interest in literary themes, 
has deepened in his sympathies, notably 
in his sympathy with large considera- 
tions of human justice. This develop- 
ment is shown both in his fiction and in 
his criticism. And yet there are many 
people who complain of the change in 
him and would wish him to go back to 
his earlier and more limited work. 
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By J. Stewart DovsLepay 


his best ; and more than ever is the fact 

brought home to us that his work will 
stand the test of time. No writer of 
fiction has given the world something 
more intrinsically good—something that 
wins its own way by an absolutely new 
manifestation of excellence than the 
foremost American novelist in “ The 
Better Sort.” He has indeed so posi- 
tively succeeded as to make the reader, 
when he ends the book, fancifully de- 
plore that there are other books to read, 
other ideas to entertain than those which 
have, in this one, so pleasantly and in- 
dividually captured his loyalty and his 
liking. He is apt to be under the writer’s 
spell, and to see nothing but Mr. James; 
to be willing to give up the rest of the 
world; to resign all interest in the vivid 
front of life, and “take up” only the 
suggestive scenery of the background, 
for which his leader has so emphatic and 
bewitching an inclination. And in this 
respect, more than any other, Mr. James 
resembles Robert Browning; that once 
having got us to his mysterious room so 
full of dim lights and of whispers, we 
find it vitally hard to get away. Indeed 
we do not try to get away at all, but 
dedicate our lives more and more to the 
possession of a secret, the portent of 
which must be of course inconceivable to 
those who have never dared the fastnesses 


| N these stories Mr. Henry James is at 


of psychologic fiction, yet which has its 
sure reward for the conscientious devo- 
tee. 

The stories are all good. It would be 
indeed quite as difficult to name the best 
of them, as it would be in any given 
story of “ The Better Sort” to select the 
best part. Their unity of mood is as 
perfect as artist can make it; their con- 
struction is such that each part seems the 
most interesting part, the most expres- 
sive as well as the most suggestive, the 
part informed with most reality and 
sense of completeness. We are not con- 
scious in these compositions of any ab- 
rupt change from light to shadow, of 
antithetical events, characters or descrip- 
tions, of alternating effects or premedi- 
tated arrangement for the sake of the 
relief. Unity is here blended with relief, 
restraint is at one with climax, the art is 
mature, invigorating, soundless. The 
prettiness and comparatively superficial 
massing of “ Daisy Miller” have given 
place to something more genial and mas- 
terly. Mr. James, in his purity of aim, 
and intuitive, artistic justice, reminds one 
not a little of Holbein, whose excellen- 
cies have suggested one of the most 
graceful tales in the series, the Beldon- 
ald Holbein, whose very life quality de- 
pends on the author’s ability to create 
something in the spirit of the great Ger- 
man painter himself. And it is natural 
to compare this novelist’s work with that 
of painters, to hang it in proper lights 
and examine it somehow as we should a 
picture. This is especially the case, in 
fine, with ““ The Better Sort,” which has 
its scene so often in the studio, the nar- 
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rator being frequently a portrait painter, 
and his characters the sitters, whom he 
poses and groups with a strength and 
delicacy born of the mastership that is 
real. He delineates simple English life 
—either town or country—in which 
Americans are, more often than not, the 
principal figures. 

And what living writer is so typically 
American as Mr. Henry James; who, be- 
cause he chooses to live in England and 
finds London more interesting than New 
York, has been assailed by all the asylum 
empty-heads that ferment with immature 
patriotism from Kansas City to Kenne- 
bec? His manner of thought is indeed 
so absolutely identified with his country 
and his people that he has no need, and 
we may guess, assuredly no wish, to 
boast that such is the case. He is some- 
thing of our spokesman at present, hav- 
ing the most enviable entrée of any 
American to the English House of Let- 
ters. Not even Hawthorne, despite his 
Puritan tendencies and provincial points 
of view was more signally the fine flower 
of the lissome literary plant that has its 
roots in our home soil than is Mr. James, 
the lithe, the deep, the lover of the pic- 
turesque and subtle, the prose Browning, 
often elusive in his fourth-power sug- 
gestiveness, yet always affluent and de- 
lightful. More than ever is he intense, 
as in “ Broken Wings” or “ The Story 
In It,” intense sometimes to a high dra- 
matic degree, as in “ The Beast in the 
Jungle,” the story presenting May Bar- 
tram, one of the fairest creatures that 
ever for the ultimate exaltation of man- 
kind has been depicted on the page of 
brief, but noble fiction. And this intens- 
ity, this pell-mell of ideas, all clamoring 
at once for fullest expression, result 
frequently in a certain condensed style, 
a seemingly unnatural phrasing, which 
will not entirely content those persons 
who want no more of a book than to 
“read and be done with.” Mr. James’s 
English may not be always as lucid as 
that of “ Rollo” or the “ First Reader,” 
but it is as lucid as it can possibly be 
and yet remain—as it does—freshly in- 
teresting at the third or fourth perusal. 
Thus, notwithstanding his very Ameri- 





can intensity, Mr. James is refreshingly 
un-American in not being diffuse. 

But the rarity of it! Read “ The Two 
Faces,” if you would know that individ- 
ual wisdom, that quick light of pathos, 
that unobtrusive flash into a human heart, 
just at the moment, when through the 
medium of the merest, the most conven- 
tional of events, the heart has been told 
something of life—that sends it! There 
are no tears; all is in “society,” and 
therefore formidable. 

One of the most delicate signs indeed 
of this author’s uncontestedly delicate 
art lies in the skill with which he shows 
up the heart when it has ceased to ques- 
tion, when it knows, when all is self-de- 
cided. But his hand is sure indeed! His 
plots are as unexpected as bird-nests; 
perfectly natural things as much in place 
as the leaves or the birds themselves, yet 
hitherto unseen in that walk which we 
all have taken. And his humor, as evi- 
denced particularly in “ The Papers ”’— 
the longest story of the present series— 
representing a poor devil of a playwright 
trying to get into “the papers,” after 
the manner of Sir A. B. C. Beadel Muf- 
fett, K.C.B., M.P., who can’t get out, is 
equally at hand and unusual. 

All the stories of “ The Better Sort” 
are sweet with serenity. Mr. James 
seems no longer to be questioning for the 
sake of a possible answer, but rather to 
show that such is the private occupation 
of the wide intelligent world. And after 
the noisy literature of this noisy time, 
after the novel of traffic and tapage and 
every kind that ever presumed, by elbow- 
ing and shouting, to vaunt its vulgarity 
onward to an impossible supremacy, how 
good to open the book that is mild and 
mature, that gives a return for our some- 
what challenged attention, and that will 
receive many a glad acceptance to its re- 
peated invitation for a renewal of ac- 
quaintance. 
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read about him in the comic week- 

lies, have seen him delineated in 
popular works of fiction, have observed 
him caricatured in various publications, 
have beheld him portrayed on the vaude- 
ville stage and have heard from the slum 
student of the Ghetto; after we have 
visited a few money lenders—on impor- 
tant business—have heard our minister 
talk patronizingly of him, telling pity- 
ingly of how he hath a great past and 
possessed more than a few commendable 
qualities, and of how he was, alas! 
doomed to damnation because he would 
not accept the religion that he hath given 
to the world; after we have bought cloth- 
ing in one of his stores, taken a personal 
peep at the Ghetto, met a reformed 
rabbi, conversed with a distant descend- 
ant of his people, read the polite charges 
of his friend, the anti-Semite, and gone 
down and made beautiful speeches be- 
fore him prior to the election; I say even 
after we have done these things, or some 
of these things have happened to us, we 
must still ask the question: What consti- 
tutes the Jew?” 

And in the very discourse of which 
this pregnant sentence is the opening, 
Keidansky gives the most brilliant, the 
most telling, the most condensed and 
significant answer to the question that I 
have ever seen. In more diffused form 
the whole book is an answer, for Kei- 
dansky is the very spirit and personifi- 
cation of Judaism, and this is his book. 
A gigantic paradox, a tragic jest, is the 
answer, as it must needs be; the Jew is 
all things to all men. And Keidansky, 
though he is the Jew incarnate, is yet 
no mere type, no abstraction. He is 
splendidly, boundlessly alive and per- 
sonal; a veritable human individual, with 
all his contradictions and extravagances. 
He is his own justification, and stands in 
no need of his half-apologetic explana- 
tion: “Give me, at least, the right that 
you grant to a character in fiction, the 


G res Keidansky “ And after we have 
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right to be irrational, illogical, and, above 
all, superbly inconsistent. I am a char- 
acter in life, and nothing is so fictitious.” 

Keidansky is poet and philosopher, 
dreamer and anarchist, critic and satir- 
ist, prophet and historian. He is the 
articulate voice of the Ghetto, proclaim- 
ing its deeds, its memories, its aspira- 
tions. Nominally he is a writer and 
speaker of New York’s East Side, a 
young radical who has been cast out of 
the synagogue, and is in the way of be- 
coming a social outcast as well. No one 
but a Jew, descendant of the most stead- 
fast, unyielding race that ever lived, 
could be quite so free from the intellec- 
tual fear of God and man. The world 
is his proper field of observation, and 
that he may see it with clear eyes he 
brushes aside the mists of convention and 
prejudice with a nonchalant wave of the 
hand. For him they scarcely exist, save 
as petty obstructions to his vision. And 
because prejudice and convention are 
very real things, to be taken into ac- 
count in any view of this world, Kei- 
dansky is always incomplete, one-sided. 
But that is of little moment. Truth is 
only relative at best, and a fresh state- 
ment—a new view—comes not so often 
that we can afford to disregard it. 

Nor is it of importance that Keidansky 
has little or nothing to say that is new. 
He turns over the old subjects, and, in 
spite of his daring guesses, his para- 
doxes, sometimes his absurdities, comes 
to the old conclusions. He discourses on 
the Social Problem, Zionism, ‘“ Art for 
Tolstoy’s Sake,” “The Feminine Traits 
of Men,” Ignorance, Humor and Plays. 
In all these there is much that is imma- 
ture, much even that is hackneyed, that 
Keidansky’s sponsor would scarcely con- 
sider worth saying if he were older. 
But one is constantly coming on flashes 
of wit, imaginative suggestions that are 
worth pages of dull propriety. The dis- 
course on “ The Exile of the Earnest” 
is a perfect bit of delicate, sustained 
irony, and a dissertation “On Enjoying 
One’s Own Writings”’ might have been 
written by a Charles Lamb with Hebrew 
blood in his veins. 

Through the whole book runs a tre- 
mendous repressed vigor, a picturesque 
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freshness that infuses the most com- 
monplace ideas with a new glow of life. 
This is the virtue of Mr. Richards—to 
drop the fiction of his character. He is 
a mental stimulus. His imagination is 
better than his logic, and his feeling for 
language is instinctive. Being young, 
he is still a good bit of a preacher, in 
spite of his disclaimers; he has a certain 
mission to reform the world. But he has 
the poet’s—or the novelist’s—gift of vi- 
sion, the power of realizing the concrete 
situation and character. The unpreten- 
tious but perfectly indicated settings of 
these monologues prove it; the distinct 
personality of Keidansky proves it. 
Some time in the future Mr. Richards 
may be able to get away from his prac- 
tical interest in life, and look at it for 
truth’s sake alone; and then he may write 
a very great work of fiction. Kei- 
dansky’s discourses are full of achieve- 
ment, but I see in them the promise of 
greater things to come. 


New Letters aND MEMORIALS OF JANE 
Weish Cartyite. Annotated by 
Thomas Carlyle and Edited by Alea- 
ander Carlyle, with an Introduction by 
Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S., with Sixteen Illustra- 
tions, in two volumes. John Lane, the 
Bodley Head, London and New York. 
$6.00, net. 


By Frank B. Tracy 


HE task which Mr. Alexander Car- 
bac has performed, and which Dr. 

Crichton-Browne has assisted so 
brilliantly in accomplishing, was by no 
means a pleasant one. The picking up 
of fragments of letters which another 
editor has rejected or cut into, is not a 
work which could appeal to any man of 
intellectual gifts, unless there could be 
seen somewhere in its performance a 
higher call than that of pleasure. Such 
a call certainly was heard by those who 
have brought forward this work. No 
higher reason for the publication of any 
book could exist than in this case—the 
demand for the correction of a hideous 
error, a miserable wrong. 


It is too pitifully bad that this pub- 
lication should have been delayed so long. 
For in the twenty years which have 
elapsed since Carlyle’s “ bosom friend ” 
committed the utterly inexplicable deed 
of presenting Carlyle as not only a 
growling fault-finder in public and na- 
tional affairs, but a most unjust and des- 
potic man in the home, the public mind 
has become used to the belief that what 
Froude said was true. Of course, 
Froude’s shameless refusal to deliver 
these letters into the hands of Mrs. Alex- 
ander Carlyle, after publicly agreeing 
in “The Times” to do so, prevented 
their publication soon after the issuance 
of the garbled and misleading letters 
and journal; but Froude passed away 
nearly ten years ago, and these letters 
ought to have been published long be- 
fore this time. However, we may be 
glad that we have them now, and that 
they will be followed by other letters of 
Thomas Carlyle which will make the 
story complete. 

The world has a right to know the 
truth about the private life of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlyle. It had no right, in the 
first place, to know anything about their 
relations, but Mr. Froude saw fit to pub- 
lish the details of those relations as he 
somehow contrived to see them. We have 
felt sure that his views were warped and 
false in every sense; but we were not 
prepared to find, as we do in these vol- 
umes, how cunningly he garbled the writ- 
ten words of Mrs. Carlyle to prove that 
his conception was true. 

With one exception of that period, we 
find that this couple lived almost happily 
throughout their married life, that their 
letters were filled with tender and en- 
dearing tokens—not silly, but true and 
love-evidencing—and that in no period 
did they ever fail to feel and express 
affection for each other. It was in some 
respects an ideal relation. It was the 
picture which the world, before Froude’s 
exploitations, had of this great, brave 
Scot and his brilliant wife, who came 
down from the Highlands to London for 
the purpose of carving out a name for 
the man by the power of his genius and 
the sympathy and critical assistance of 








the wife. Now we are back to our first 
principles. May the world learn this 
and forget all the fog which Froude 
raised about the head of one of the great- 
est men in English literature. 

Dr. Crichton-Browne’s introduction is 
a splendid piece of argument and spe- 
cial pleading. At times he seems to pro- 
test too much, and in his anxiety to vin- 
dicate Carlyle from blame of causing the 
wife pain, Dr. Crichton-Browne goes to 
the extremity of censuring Mrs. Carlyle 
rather harshly. However, on the whole, 
the introduction is not only witty and 
wise, but fair and informing. 

As examples of bright and even bril- 
liant writing, these letters are genuine 
gems. They sparkle at times with the 
iridescence of a fine fancy and poetic 
mind. The satire, to be sure, is at times 
sharp and even stinging, but that was a 
Welsh trait. As bits of literature they 
are valuable; as expositions of life and 
aids in the correction of a monstrous 
blunder and lie, they are indispensable 
and precious. 


THe Main Cuance. By Meredith 
Nicholson. Illustrated. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis. $1.50. 


By Wiviuim Wa.iace WHITELOCK 


quality to be found in an author’s 

first novel. Yet this is precisely the 
most striking characteristic of “ The 
Main Chance,” which, according to the 
title-page, is the first venture of Mr. 
Nicholson in this field. 

The scene of the book is Clarkson, a 
pseudonymous city of Missouri, with the 
characteristics of St. Joseph or Spring- 
field; and, in a sense, the author’s aim 
may be said to have been to give a pic- 
ture of the crude, but intensely vital civ- 
ilization of the Middle West, as shown 
in its younger cities. What reader of the 
story, were fate to lead him to the gates 
of Clarkson, would fail instantly to rec- 
ognize the genial, hurried, overworked 
men of that community and the pleasant, 
eager, hospitable women. Mr. Nichol- 
son’s chief endeavor, however, is felt to 
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be the telling of an interesting tale, and 
in this he has succeeded. Yet in a man- 
ner how different from those writers who 
imagine that our interest is to be held 
only by the piling of incident upon ad- 
venture to the extinction of credulity. In 
short, the development of the story is 
essentially organic. The impression first 
made upon the reader’s mind is that he 
is to be called to “assist” at the un- 
folding of an exciting tale of business 
struggle and triumph, but in this belief 
he is not allowed long to continue. For 
a series of chapters he is then uncertain 
of the writer’s purpose, but in retrospect 
this is seen to have been the gradual in- 
troduction of the actors in the drama 
through an exposition of their characters 
and circumstances. Then suddenly it 
becomes intensely interesting with the 
taking up of the abandoned business 
motif, and it remains interesting to the 
end. At no time, however, is there a 
slackening in the author’s grasp of the 
material, this remains secure throughout. 
The characters are admirably drawn, 
clear cut and individualized to a degree, 
suggesting living models in the back- 
ground. As a whole, the book can hardly 
be said to have a hero, but in the presen- 
tation of the successful lover Mr. Nichol- 
son has been bold enough to ask our sym- 
pathy for a quiet, unobtrusive man of 
commonplace qualities of mind who 
would find but slight favor with novel- 
ists in search of sensationalism. But 
there is a quiet charm about this unheroic 
hero which goes far to justify the hero- 
ine’s preference. Of more pronounced 
individuality is the young lady’s father, 
as typical of the kindly successful busi- 
ness man, of keen, biting humor, though 
of circumscribed horizon. 

“ But the trouble with Margrave is 
that he won’t play square. It ain’t in 
him. He’s so crooked that they’ll never 
find a coffin for him,—no, sir; not in 
stock.” 

Equally successful, also, are several 
other characters in the story, worthy to 
stand as models of the various classes 
which they represent. Altogether, the 
book can be unreservedly recommended 
for its delightful humor, natural char- 
acters and entertaining story. 























Tue Grey Wic. Stories and novelettes 
by I. Zangwill. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. $1.50. 


By Bernarp G. Ricuarps 


| ae volume of Mr. Zangwill is 


another proof of his versatility, 

cleverness, ingenuity, insight and 
limitations. All these stories are of strik- 
ing and intense interest, told in Mr. 
Zangwill’s masterful style, tinged by his 
ever-present sense of humor; but one 
feels all along that they are so many 
stories told by a man who has contrived 
them, who has looked out upon life and 
imagined certain unique situations. One 
does not feel as if they were stories which 
flowed out of a man who could not help 
telling them; who was so touched by the 
realities, so stirred by his views of them 
that he had to share them with others. 
The sense of reality is lacking and the 
ingenuity does not make up for it. It is 
too big a price paid for it. “ A wonder- 
ful story,” you say at the end of each 
tale, and then you wonder whether it was 
possible. “ Very good as stories,” you 
say, but you cannot forget that they are 
stories. 

Yet the reader is not altogether disap- 
pointed, for time spent with Mr. Zang- 
will is not time wasted. His penetrating 
eye is good company and it is a joy to 
follow his fine insight into human life— 
the larger life of several peoples, for 
these stories are not of the Jews, and 
here the author has shown again that his 
art is not confined to the Ghetto. You 
can see the artist everywhere, even when 
he fails, and I am not sure that he fails. 
This may be all he wished to do, to con- 
jure up some striking situations, put cer- 
tain characters that he has conceived into 
these situations, and thus speculate over 
the strange and crucial conditions of 
human existence. This may also be in 
perfect harmony with Mr. Zangwill’s idea 
of artistic truth. In any case the results 
will reward any one for the time he will 
spend on them. There are slices of real 
life all through, and excellent bits of 
character drawing. The pictures of the 
women in the stories are particularly 
good, and the book is “ mainly a study of 
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woman.” The figure of “The Serio- 
comic Governess” will live in memory, 
and so will those of the old ladies in “ The 
Grey Wig” and “ The Silent Sisters.” 
What mars many of the character-draw- 
ings is the brilliant dialogue of these per- 
sons. They all talk like Zangwill—but 
no; even Mr. Zangwill cannot talk like 
that. They all talk as he writes—when 
he writes in epigrams. They are of 
course splendid, these sayings, but they 
are out of place when put into the mouths 
of rather ordinary people, such as John 
Lefolle, the poet, in “ The Wife Beater.” 

For his all pervading humor one cannot 
be too grateful. In “The Big Bow 
Mystery,” here reprinted with one or two 
more older stories, the author proves that 
he can write a good detective story when 
he wants to, but I am glad that he never 
wanted to do it more than once. I am 
reminded of what an English reviewer 
said while speaking of “ The Mantle of 
Elijah.” “It is not all life,” he said. 
“Tt is life and Mr. Zangwill.” 


A Daveurer or Tuespis. By John D. 
Barry. L. C. Page § Co., Boston. 
$1.50. 


By Apa Patterson 


it is never great. For this reason 

“A Daughter of Thespis” will 
not rank among the great books, al- 
though it has a wealth of merit. Its au- 
thor has essayed only photography. He 
has shown the life of the stage as it is, 
with no poetic limning. 

He has written dramatically, vividly, 
of a unique life on whose borderland he 
must have lived to know it so well. He 
reflects the modern mind in that his novel 
is guiltless of a purpose. Photography 
is its own excuse, and he is an excellent 
photographer. 

One may quarrel a bit with the title. 
His heroine is scarcely a “ daughter of 
Thespis.” At best, she is an unwilling 
daughter, a foundling whom the muse of 
the drama adopted and nurtured because 
she needed a fostering friend. Evelyn 
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Johnson went upon the stage because she 
had “broken down” in the Normal 
School, where she was fitting herself for 
teaching, and it “ was necessary for her 
to earn her living.” She disliked the 
stage from the beginning, and she dis- 
liked it to the end. The pedagogic traits 
of aloofness and the critical faculty were 
strong in her. She is without charm or 
brilliancy or apparent lovableness, yet 
Mr. Barry is determined not only that 
the reader shall love her, but within the 
space of one year he makes a handsome 
leading man kill himself for her sake, 
and flings a wealthy Boston widower and 
a successful New York dramatist at her 
feet. Evelyn Johnson would be a puz- 
zle were she not so colorless. Perhaps 
the author designed her to be subtle. 

But with the heroine the carping at 
“A Daughter of Thespis” must end. 
Every other character in the book is full- 
pulsed, red-blooded and wholly probable. 
The hero, a boyish playwright, the fe- 
male star, the exuberant soubrette, the 
“old woman,” even the proprietor of the 
theatrical boarding-house, are living, en- 
tertaining entities. 

The stage folk will have a grateful 
regard for the man who threw the search- 
light thus amiably upon them, and the 
many thousand searchers after informa- 
tion of the life and methods on the 
boards will find it in “A Daughter of 
Thespis.” 


Gotpen Fierce. By David Graham 
Philips. McClure, Phillips § Co., 


New York. $1.50. 


who is the hero of this new story by 

Mr. David Graham Phillips, is a 
pretty decent sort of fellow. The code 
of ethics according to which he under- 
takes his visit to this country in the 
avowed pursuit of a wealthy consort— 
not necessarily a wife in the old-fash- 
ioned sense—is, perhaps, not thoroughly 
appreciated by plain, ordinary Ameri- 
cans. Nevertheless, this particular speci- 
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men of what in late years has risen (or 
fallen) almost to the status of a class, 
is rather a more honorable instance than 
some of those that facts have placed be- 
fore the public gaze. Impoverished, 
with nothing but his title to support his 
claim to distinction, he comes here with 
a definite object in view, and in the 
course of his travels from city to city 
becomes sentimentally involved with 
three young women, from each of whom 
in due course he becomes also separated. 
All are wealthy, all have an eye to rank, 
but in one case only does his heart ap- 
pear to have anything to do with the 
matter. It is fortunate for him, and un- 
doubtedly for the native heiresses that he 
has wooed, that at last comes news to 
him that there is plenty of money at 
home, and that he is free to return and 
marry in his own caste and station the 
girl from whom he parted with regret; 
and yet the mercenary object appears 
even there, and does not leave altogether 
a pleasant taste in the mouth. But one 
thing must be said for this newest hero 
of international fiction: he has the grace 
to be ashamed of himself at times, and 
to recognize the ignoble nature of his 
quest. He may be summed up as a like- 
able but not an admirable character. 
The story is told in sprightly and inter- 
esting style, and the critic’s quarrel is 
rather with the matter than the manner 
of the narrative. 


S. D. S., Jr. 


Mivuronarres or America. Caricatures 
by Carlo de Fornaro and Max Cramer 
de Pourtalés. Medusa Publishing Co., 
New York. $5.00, net. 


MONG the “ Millionaires of Amer- 
A ”—the title borne by this port- 

folio of a dozen Pellegrini-like cari- 
catures—one naturally does not expect to 
find any “literary fellows.” There are, 
however, two who perhaps would not dis- 
dain that classification—Andrew Car- 
negie and John Jacob Astor. The other 
ten plutocratic personages with whom the 
caricaturists have mixed these two parts 
of literary leaven, are: J. Pierpont Mor-‘ 
gan, Russell Sage, Alfred G. Vanderbilt, 
W. C. Whitney, J. J. Hill, George J. 




















Gould, O. H. P. Belmont, C. M. Schwab, 
Tom L. Johnson, and Senator W. A. 
Clark. These great men are portrayed 
with keen artistic characterization, but 
shocking personal irreverence. Mr. For- 
naro, who signs all but three of the draw- 
ings, assumes in a prefatory note “all 
responsibilities incurred by the printing 
and the publication of these caricatures, 
and resulting in suits for lése majesté, 
etc.” In alluding to the Pellegrini-like 
quality of Mr. Fornaro’s work, we had in 
mind the somewhat significant fact that 
he is, like the famous caricaturist of 
London’s “Vanity Fair,’ an Anglo- 
Italian. This accounts in some degree for 
the vividness of his impressions of the in- 
dividualities of his millionaire subjects. 
A native American portraitist, we fancy, 
would not have ventured to be quite so 
frank about Mr. 
Colonel Astor’s vulcanizing neck, or O. 
H. P. Belmont’s jetatura eye, or the mon- 
strous hebetudinosity of C. M. Schwab. 

The technical interest of these “ Mil- 
lionaire” pictures, as drawings and as 
reproductions, is deserving of mention. 
They are essentially black-and-whites, 
but heightened with touches of red, 
yellow and tint, on gray paper. The 
dead whites against broad masses of 
black, are laid on with separate printings, 
so that the combined effects of wash, 
crayon, chalk and pastel are rendered al- 
most to perfection. 

mi. F. 


Tue REBELLION oF THE Princess. By 
M. Imlay Taylor. McClure, Phillips 
$ Co., New York. $1.50. 


HERE are many strange things in 
the present day historical fiction 


(so-called) and not the least is that 
so many of the heroes are attached more 
or less vaguely to M. de Turenne. This 
marshal of Louis XIV may have been a 
brave soldier, although he lost important 
battles and finally the favor of the Mag- 
nificent King, but he was certainly un- 
imaginative if real history does not belie 
him. That hundreds of the men supposed 
to be in his forces, from private soldier to 
chief of staff, should figure nowadays as 
the leading characters of swashbuckling 
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novels must be incomprehensible to the 
Marshal if in any form or sphere he fol- 
lows the course of popular literature. 

The Marquis of Cernoy, who is the 
hero of this novel, served in the wars 
under Turenne, but the tale varies from 
its fellows in that, after a very brief re- 
view of his troubles in Paris, the hero is 
spirited to Holy Moscow and from then 
on becomes mixed up in an apparently in- 
extricable way in the intrigues and broils 
of that barbarian court. 

As will be inferred, the action of the 
book is rapid, the pages written in red. 
Unfortunately the hero and heroine are 
both too sketchily drawn to let us believe 
at the end that we have made their 
acquaintance, while some of the minor 
characters like Maluta, and the fat cook 
with an unpronounceable name, start gro- 
tesquely alive out of the type. For those 
who like this sort of book, “ The Rebel- 
lion of the Princess” is just the thing. 


Ww. S. 


Tue Soutuerners. A Story of the Civil 
War. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50. 


T is said that Mr. Brady spent two 

whole months on his latest story, which 

is considered a surprising amount of 
time for him to devote to a novel; but all 
this doubtless comes from some erudite 
critic who would find fault with the style 
of this prolific writer. While it may be 
said that his work falls short of being 
the highest type of literature, it should be 
said also that he seldom misses writing a 
thoroughly captivating story—one that 
can be read and followed without effort 
and without an encyclopedia; in short, 
just the sort of story the average novel 
reader enjoys. There is always plenty of 
action, a course of true love that never 
runs smooth, which always turns out 
happily, and behind all an interesting bit 
of history. It is easy to see that Mr. 
Brady knows how to catch the eye of the 
public; this is shown by the titles of his 
numerous works. What could be more 
patriotic and attractive? 

“The Southerners” in style and plan 
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is very much like his other stories; but he 
really succeeds in unearthing some excit- 
ing and long-forgotten incidents in con- 
nection with the battle of Mobile Bay, 
which is the climax of the story. All the 
characters are Southerners of various 
types, and all are well-drawn. Mr. Brady 
wisely refrains from attempting to write 
the Southern speech, for he says he has 
had this book in preparation for years 
with a view to writing a story which 
should be approved by both the North 
and the South. There is no reason why 
he should be disappointed; but surely 
any self-respecting Southerner would 
resent the dialect usually attributed to him 
by the novelist. 
F. L. W. 


Ronatp Carnaguay. By Bradley Gil- 
man. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.50. 


NLIKE most novels written with a 

U dominant moral purpose, “ Ronald 
Carnaquay” is interesting. Its 
faults are insistently apparent; but, on 
the other hand, its merits are correspond- 
ingly great. Were not Mr. Gilman a 
minister by nature’s making he would be 
a novelist of a high order. As it is, he 
has written a story of unusual quality. 
In a general way, “Ronald Carna- 
quay ” recalls “ Theron Ware.” Each is 
the story of a “pulpit orator” who is 
totally unfit, spiritually, for the minis- 
terial calling. But the problem is worked 
out by the two authors in widely different 
manner. In short, with keen perception 
of the logical and dramatic demands of 
his hero’s character, Harold Frederic did 
not hesitate to trace Theron Ware’s moral 
degeneration and final downfall. Hence 
the compelling power of the book. How 
different Mr. Gilman’s method. Writing 
with the object of warning a material age 
against the dangers of commercialism in 
the pulpit, and feeling that his purpose 
could be accomplished without the intro- 
duction of any of the so-called “ dis- 
agreeable” facts of life, the pastor- 
author has been content to indicate a 
character of tremendous dramatic and 
tragic potentiality, only to deflect him, 
finally, into the harbor of matrimony and 
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reawakened sincerity, both toward him- 
self and the world, instead of permitting 
the shipwreck which we instinctively feel 
such a man would have suffered in real 
life. Inevitably the ending of the book 
is dramatically disappointing. Doubly 
poignant is the regret of the discrimin- 
ating reader in view of the merits of the 
novel. The characters are alive, and such 
as most Protestants are more or less 
familiar with in the narrow circle of the 
“parish.” They bear the stamp of 
genuineness. ‘“ Ronald Carnaquay ”’ is a 
book likely to make a deep impression 
upon the great mass of readers inter- 
ested in matters evangelical. 


W. W. W. 


Tue Last Days or Pexin. By Pierre 
Loti. Translated by Myrta L. Jones. 
Illustrated from photographs, and 
drawings by Jessie B. Jones. Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston. $1.75. 


IERRE Loti went to China as or- 
en officer of a French man-of- 

war, in the late unpleasantness, and 
wrote a series of letters to the Paris 
“ Figaro,” many of them in the forbidden 
city, home of the Chinese Court—before 
the war never profaned by the foot of a 
white man. These letters form the book. 
They are a curious mixture of senti- 
mentality and straightforward descrip- 
tion. The sentimentality one would be 
tempted to call French, were it not so 
common in some of our own newspapers. 
The book as a whole is more valuable for 
its subject matter—collected under very 
unusual circumstances—than ffor __ its 
treatment. 

As might be expected, the impression 
conveyed is that France was very con- 
spicuous in the war. Von Waldersee, ap- 
parently, was present principally that he 
might do honor to the representatives of 
France. This strikes one as singular, 
after we have learned from our own cor- 
respondents that America was really the 
main-stay of the allies. However, the 
irritation caused by this attitude of the 
author is one of the penalties one must 
pay for reading foreign books. 

The author’s description of the un- 
known, inner city is very interesting, and 
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sheds some reflex light on France. The 
palace where he stayed was composed of 
intersecting passages of glass and paper; 
and the first night Loti was nearly 
frozen. Next day he discovered that the 
palace was heated, “Chinese fashion,” 
“from subterranean furnaces.” 

Loti gives a sympathetic description of 
the Emperor’s private room, sombre, and 
lighted only by paper windows, which 
diluted the rays of the sun, and were 
never opened, being built into the wall; 
the room devoid of chairs or books, and 
decked only with stiff artificial bouquets 
and melancholy, priceless ornaments 
under glass. 

The book gives a very specific idea of 
the ancestor worship which is keeping 
China from advancement. Throughout 
appear accounts of the missionary grave- 
yards desecrated: the bodies crushed, dis- 
integrated, in order that their souls may 
be annihilated. Pierre Loti has called 
his book “ The Last Days of Pekin,” be- 
cause never again, he says, will Pekin be 
what it was. The only inviolable, mys- 
terious Pekin is gone, he thinks, now that 
the allies have broken into the sacred 
city, and the court has been proved sub- 
ject to human vicissitudes. But the 
recent reports from China do not denote 
any great change of heart. 

K. B. 


Mouiere. By Leon H. Vincent. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin §& Co. Boston. 85 cents. 


OLIERE, like Shakespeare, Ho- 
Moe Dante, Cervantes, has his 

library of hundreds of volumes of 
superlative or comparative praise; of ex- 
position and definition, of wonder, rever- 
ence and devotion. ‘The time comes in 
the life of every Frenchman when he 
must rave of Moliére, when the frailest 
suggestion from a foreigner that Shake- 
speare was perhaps Moliére’s equal, will 
send the raver into immediate convul- 
sions; when Corneille, Racine and Hugo 
are stamped upon and derided, and no 
one reigns but the immortal maker of 
comedy seated beneath a dais of French 
adjectives with his arm about the waist 
of his beloved France. To the Anglo- 
Saxon, to us, the seventh wave of his in- 
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fluence comes more mildly, but we learn 
to love Moliére; and those persons whom 
we love—be they in literature or life— 
we have a natural yearning to speak of, 
and generally we give in to this yearning 
at last. 

Mr. Vincent, therefore, because he 
feels this warmth for his subject, and be- 
cause he has refrained from attempting 
to do something original, imparts the 
flavor of newness and refreshment, which 
in the condensation of a plausibly hack- 
neyed theme, we declare to be very rare 
and creditable indeed. The first and last 
portions of his essay are better than the 
middle; he is more at home with the Man 
than with the Work and has selected the 
biographical details with a keener sense 
of proportion than he has the critical 
ones. His words concerning “ Tartuffe,” 
“Don Juan,” and “Le Misanthrope,” 
are, for example, seemingly quite proper 
and expressive, yet they fail to convey 
the sense of the true quality and impor- 
tance of those masterpieces; while his ac- 
counts of the poet’s relation to Armande 
Béjart and of his dramatic death and 
burial are done with exceptional vitality 
and charm. The crowning quality of this 
little book is its clearness. 


J.S. D. 


PracticaL Wispom. 
Men. A. Wessels 
York. $1.00. 


"| wes letters in this small, gorgeous 


rich and gold volume are not new, 

but they are practical, moral and 
good—one might almost say historically 
good. They date back to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Francis Osborn, Lord Burleigh, 
Sir Matthew Hale and William, Earl of 
Bedford, who are responsible for them. 
Beginning with Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
familiar instructions to his son, on “ Vir- 
tuous persons to be made choice of for 
friends,” the letters cover a wide field of 
morals, ethics, philosophy, fashions and 
social and domestic themes. In the light 


Letters to Young 
Company, New 


of the twentieth century they appear 
stilted in style, verbose, and needlessly 
explicit, but they mirror the times in 
which they were written and circulated; 
the English is good and the little book is 
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well suited to fit a small corner in the 
modern book-shelf. 






H. A. 
Across Covetep Lanps. By A. Henry 
Savage-Landor. Charles Scribner's 


Sons. New York. 2 vols. $7.50, net, 


HEN this rash and aimless 
W traveter went into the part of 

Thibet which is closed to all for- 
eigners, and got himself soundly pun- 
ished by the natives because of his lack 
of tact in dealing with them, the world 
listened agog at the dreadful tortures he 
underwent and perhaps the most effective 
feature of “‘ In the Forbidden Land,” the 
book in which he described his sensa- 
tional experiences, was the pair of por- 
traits of Mr. Landor, “ before and after 
taking” the trip. In the first he was a 
dapper young fellow with jauntily curled 
moustaches; in the second he looked like 
a beast of burden. His face was black- 
ened and scarred by exposure and hard- 
ship, and it seemed hardly possible that 
it could be a picture of the same man. 
So, in the present book describing his 
latest travels, the most interesting feature 
perhaps, is a new portrait which shows 
himself quite restored to good looks, and, 
although not so youthful, naturally, as in 
the first picture, still with no permanent 
disfigurements. And the same question 
is aroused in the mind of the reader as 
was suggested by his former book: Why 
in the world did he do it? He is no 
student of politics or industrial or socio- 
logical conditions; he never looks beneath 
the surface of things; he is not, like 
Henry Norman, a revealer of the char- 
acteristics of a country; he has, evidently, 
no other aim in traveling than to see 
strange parts of the world, get into as 
many adventures as possible and then to 
tell the reader what a devil of a fellow he 
is to have come safely out of so many 
difficulties. 

The present trip was a heart-breaking 
one of ten thousand miles from Southern 
Russia through Persia, Beluchistan, a 
corner of Afghanistan and thence to Cal- 
cutta. Most of it was done by camel 
caravan and by traveling wagon, and Mr. 
Landor was accompanied by two trusty 
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servants and three Persian cats. For the 
great amount of expenditure of time, 
money and energy, it would seem that 
this trip offered the minimum of returns. 
There were no interesting cities visited, 
no new peoples met with, few archexo- 
logical remains and no beautiful scenery. 
There were interminable salt deserts and 
treeless plains, dreary mountain ranges, 
squalid villages, beggars and ignorant 
peasants, fever, dirt, and general dis- 
comfort. The traveler narrates every 
petty incident and adventure and, as he 
throws no new light upon the country 
described, the book may be classed as 
merely an entertainingly written journal 
of travels in an unfamiliar part of Persia 
and Beluchistan. There is, of necessity, 
a good amount of local color and from 
the incidents the reader may draw his 
own conclusions about the people. But, 
since Mr. Landor did not get himself 
tortured again in new and thrilling ways 
and had no hair-raising adventures, the 
book lacks the sensational elements of its 
predecessor and describes a country of 
far less interest to the public than the 
mysterious and fascinating land of the 
Thibetan Lamas. 
W. F. D. 


Rounp THE HorRN BEFORE THE Mast. 
By A. Basil Lubbock. E. P. Dutton 
§ Company, New York. $2.00. 


BASIL Lubbock, O. S. (ordinary 

A seaman) writes a story of a cruise 
* around Cape Horn, which would 
have been better had he confined it to 
his own experiences—there would be no 
objection even to his occasional flights 
to the Klondike, with which section he 
seems familiar—but the introduction of 
sailors’ “ growl’ against American ships, 
in which he has had no experience, de- 
tracts much from his otherwise true pic- 
ture of the every-day life of a sailor. 
There is really no reason why he should 
be surprised to find so few American 
sailors in the forecastle; the reason is 
plain, they are in the other end of the 
ship. There are necessarily some repe- 
titions in the story, also some that are not 
necessary, and there are numerous details 
of the daily routine which are rather dull. 
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Mr. Lubbock had the good fortune— 
from a writer’s point of view, certainly 
not from a sailor’s—-to have almost con- 
tinuous bad weather during the entire 
voyage, and therefore tells a story which 
is not likely to inspire many young men 
to run away to sea. The account of the 
actual rounding of the Horn is a capital 
bit of descriptive writing, full of the 
picturesque language that the seafaring 
man uses in a storm, somewhat shocking, 
but always to the point. It conveys an 
excellent idea of the place which sailors 
dread more than any other in the world. 
To judge from the style of the writing 
the author assumes that everyone is a 
sailor, for nautical terms and sailors’ 
slang are used as fully as possible, with- 
out explanation. This has resulted in 
some typographical errors, which would 
not, however, be detected by anyone who 
had not, at least, the rating of “ ordinary 
seaman.” 


F. L. W. 


Hicuways anp Byways in Lonpon. By 
Mrs. E. T. Cook. Illustrated by Hugh 
Thompson and F. L. Griggs. Mac- 
millan § Co., London. $2.00. 


RS. Cook knows London. After 
M reading her book the Londoner has 

no doubts on that score and the 
searcher after knowledge who has never 
seen the most splendid city in the world 
must turn down the last page with the 
feeling that he has acquired much prac- 
tical and useful knowledge. But Mrs. 
Cook’s volume is in no sense a guide- 
book. It makes no pretension to that, 
but the writer carries her reader by easy 
stages from Kensington Gardens to 
Whitechapel, from courtier to coster- 
monger, never losing her charm of 
description and drawing all her pictures 
with a graceful and graphic pen. 

The writer sees London through loving 
eyes: she is enthusiastic, she is con- 
vincing. Her people are real flesh and 
blood people whom she has met in her 
rambles through the highways and by- 
ways, and whom, having met, she has 
studied. Not alone does Mrs. Cook give 
us glowing and richly colored pictures of 
people and places, but her descriptions of 
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the London seasons are equally charming. 
In May she takes her reader through the 
Parks, through crowded Piccadilly, to 
Richmond and into Surrey, yet in no 
locality does she miss the delightful at- 
mosphere of Spring, the charm of the 
budding year. 

One wishes, sometimes, Mrs. Cook did 
not quote so freely from other writers, 
and that Phil May, Bernard Partridge, 
Dudley Hardy or some of the present- 
day London illustrators had made the 
pictures for the book. Mrs. Cook’s illus- 
trators have not caught the point of her 
text. 


BP. 
Tue Stronecest Master. By Helen 
Choate Prince. Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co:, Boston. $1.50. 


HIS is a story of modern life, told 
T ceaiy, with an air of mental good- 

breeding and distinction. The 
scenes are laid partly in the near neig- 
borhood of Boston and partly in a little 
manufacturing town somewhere toward 
the north of Massachusetts. Although 
the novel touches on the relations of em- 
ployer and employed, its theme is not 
social but personal—the search of an 
earnest but wilful young man for a mas- 
tering ideal—the legend of St. Chris- 
topher translated into terms of to-day. 
The end of it all, however, leaves you in 
doubt as to whether Chris finds that ideal, 
and what it is. You see before you no 
solved problem—simply a tale of mis- 
taken enthusiasms unenthusiastically told. 
That impression is probably the result 
of too much well-bred reserve on the 
author’s part. She has even toned cer- 
tain melodramatic features of the plot— 
a case of hidden paternity, a matrimonial 
experiment without benefit of clergy— 
into harmony with the prevailing good 
taste of the whole. She handles her char- 
acters firmly, with-no taint of sketchiness, 
but she does not exaggerate enough to 
make them vivid. Perhaps the most forc- 
ibly drawn figure in the book is that of 
Owen Esdaile, the factory magnate of 
Deepdale, a man with a dead soul, given 
over to iron-clad reserve, and a methodi- 
cal, calm enjoyment of creature comforts. 
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Chris and Clytie, the two principal char- 
acters, absolutely lack color. They are 
not convincing—perhaps because of the 
very sanity and wholesomeness with which 
their natures are studied. 

More interesting are the Morses—mill 
people, well studied, and vividly, though 
meagrely, portrayed. Wanted: more 
Morses; why not bring in several other 
mill types, showing how they also regard 
the crucial situation of the story, and 
thus give sufficient warrant for the con- 
clusions reached by the heroine? Clytie’s 
one experience with the factory folk after 
her matrimonial mistake is not enough. 
To feel the grim suffering of her posi- 
tion, you need to meet it again and again, 
to see it from more than one view-point. 
That is just the trouble with the story 
as a whole—nothing is forced home. The 
author’s fear of hysterical exaggeration 
urges her too far in the other direction. 
The novel is clear, bright, readable, con- 
sistent—but not vividly impressive. 


J. K. H. 


Tue Atcorts 1In Harvarp. By Annie 
M. L. Clark. Illustrated. J. C. L. 
Clark, Lancaster, Mass. $1.50. 


O one expects to find in this little 
Next of less than forty pages any 

profound discussion of Transcen- 
dentalism in general,or even of the deeper 
significance of such communities as those 
at Brook Farm and at Harvard,—which, 
by the way, has nothing to do with Har- 
vard University. For such elaborate 
discussion one goes to Frothingham’s 
“ Transcendentalism in New England,” 
to various writings of Colonel Higginson, 
or—for another point of view—to Pro- 
fessor Wendell’s “ Literary History of 
America.” 

Mrs. Clark has very sensibly restricted 
herself to giving, with few good pic- 
tures and some admirable reproductions 
of letters, a small budget of really human 
news, almost at first hand, about the 
highly theoretical life at “ Fruitlands ” ; 
about the diet (of apples and such other 
“chaste supply” as might, like Alcott 
himself, “ grow in the air”), about the 
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whole thing, in short, as it appeared to 
such a person as Louisa Alcott. 

It is Louisa Alcott who, as the book 
goes on, takes her place as the most im- 
portant person in it. Dutiful and cheer- 
ful always, she guides the steps of her 
remote, impractical father through a life 
that, although the thinking in it may 
sometimes have been cloudy without 
being high, was certainly full enough of 
the plainest sort of living. For this 
generation Louisa Alcott is perhaps too 
cheerful to seem as great as she really 
was; Dickens, though, would have seen 
the point in her brave minor part, and 
would have made us see it. To get at it 
from such books as we have, one can 
hardly do better, if one wants a very 
short account, than to read what Mrs. 
Clark says about “ The Alcotts in Har- 
vard.” 


C. G. 


Americans IN Process. A Settlement 
Study by Residents and Associates of 
the South End House. Edited by 
Robert A. Woods, Head of the House. 


North and West Ends, Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
$1.50, net. 


bers and Americanization of the 
foreign elements in our great cities 
is important, and should be interesting 
to every citizen. This book details care- 
fully the result of the inquiries and ex- 
periences of an interested band of stu- 
dents in the foreign quarters of Boston. 
Although the book is strictly local, it is 
valuable to all students of sociology and 
to all settlement workers. To every 
Bostonian the reading of it should be a 
gladly undertaken, even if not to some a 
pleasurable duty. The book gives an 
excellent brief history of the oldest part 
of the city from the earliest days to the 
present. To many who only know their 
quarter vaguely as “the slums,” it will 
be a distinct eyeopener as to what is 
going on in this by no means unim- 
portant portion of their city. 
The most interesting, and by far the 
most valuable parts of the book, are the 
chapters dealing with politics, showing 
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how these wards are a constant and grave 
danger to good city government on ac- 
count of the great influence of the un- 
scrupulous ward bosses who flourish there 
and have things their own evil way. 
These chapters are so open and truthful 
that the bosses threatened Mr. Woods 
with libel suits, which were almost at 
once withdrawn, as they realized that 
such publicity would only widen the 
knowledge of any interest in their dis- 
reputable methods, perhaps even en- 
lighten their own hangers-on. 

In some of the other chapters there is 
a tendency to gloss over the fundamental 
evils which flourish here and to empha- 
size certain superficial improvements, 
which have undoubtedly taken place in 
the last years,—perhaps a good fault; 
and yet one cannot help thinking that if 
all the chapters were as frank, or as 
deep seeing, as the political ones, the 
book as a whole would be more valuable 
—though perhaps not such good reading. 


L. H. 


Consuror’s Hovse. By Stewart Ed- 
ward White. McClure, Phillips § 
Co., New York. $1.50. 


T is inevitable that we compare this 

Hudson’s Bay story to the writer's 

previous book, “The Blazed Trail,” 
which is not far removed from genuine 
greatness; and the result of the compari- 
son makes us disappointed and regret- 
ful. “Conjuror’s House” likens “ The 
Blazed Trail” as a well-trimmed grove 
likens a forest. It is slender, correct, 
neatly fashioned; there is diversion in it 
and artistic propriety and craftsman- 
ship; we are entertained with some rare 
French ditties and much (not so rare) 
moonlight love-making. But beyond a 
few subsidiary sentences about Indians 
and mink trails and trappers, the narra- 
tive is so hopelessly conventional as 
plausibly to incline us to believe that 
“Conjuror’s House” were by another 
hand than his who penned of Titanic 
struggles in the northern wild. The 
present novel has more unity than its 
predecessor, more lightness and facility 


and finish; Mr. White has endeavored to 
give us what is popularly called “ an ex- 
quisite love story”; and indeed this brief 
romance has certain elements of grace 
and sweetness to which the big faulty 
previous book was a stranger. But of 
those qualities which in “The Blazed 
Trail” rendered this writer distinction— 
the close interpretation of the forest and 
the pean of sublime toil, there is in 
“ Conjuror’s House an almost fatal defi- 
ciency. The Hudson’s Bay country, the 
“white silence” of that scarcely known 
land where “the shadows fall crimson 
across the snow,” the land of the longue 
traverse, a month beyond civilization, 
where a great trading company nurtured 
in despotism will brook no interference 
with its traditional monopoly—these ma- 
terials would seem to have given Mr. 
White opportunity for a vivid and im- 
posing work of the kind that is peculiarly 
his own. But he has been betrayed by 
a kiss; and instead of building largely 
on that broad and unusual ground, he 
uses it simply on which to erect a cot- 
tage where two unreal lovers meet in sen- 
timentalist romance—a game at which 
hundreds of writers are his equal and 
scores his superior. The principal per- 
son of the tale, Ned Trent, is as inferior 
to Thorpe as the conventional hero of 
fiction is inferior to the unconventional 
hero of real life. Trent is attired in 
furs, he speaks of wolves and fights and 
firearms, but he gives the impression of 
footlights and melodrama. One of the 
reasons of his failure to affect us as a 
strong man (the effect clearly intended 
by the writer) is that he does nothing. 
He waits, he hopes and fears, he is a 
creature of situations, but he is not rep- 
resentative of anything moving and 
great. He does not live; he performs. 
And as to Virginia—the heroine—who 
scarcely ever exists without tears, the 
young lady so pretty and perfect and 
meaningless,—and the father whose 
autocracy and rage are at times rather 
grotesque, there is even less to be ut- 
tered in their favor. Sometimes, to be 
sure, Mr. White delights us with a para- 
graph replete with the old fervor and 
significance; but in general—and we in- 
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tensely regret to say it—we have the 
humiliating spectacle of the ablest living 
interpreter of the heart of man as it 
swells to the music of the primeval 
American wilderness, deserting his true 
interest and vocation in order to play 
with dolls. 
J. S. D. 


Wivuiam Morris. By Elisabeth Luther 
Cary. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. New York, $3.50, net. 


HE publisher’s opinion noted in the 
"| advettioement to this gaudily pre- 
tentious book runs as follows: 

“There has been a long-felt need of a 
condensed and sympathetic study of Wil- 
liam Morris, which should present the 
unity of purpose underlying his diverse 
pursuits. Miss Cary is singularly well 
equipped for this task, and has acquitted 
herself most creditably.” 

Judging from the fact that Miss Cary 
has, for the past three, if not four years, 
produced similar volumes on the Ros- 
settis, Robert Browning, and Tennyson, 
she seems to be “singularly well 
equipped” for almost any task. Her 
industry, certainly, is amazing—only less 
amazing than her temerity. There is an 
old adage about certain persons and 
angels, and it is finely applicable here. 
If Miss Cary’s task was to evince “ the 
unity of purpose underlying Morris’s 
diverse pursuits,” she has singularly 
failed. We should have been surprised 
had she succeeded, since Morris himself 
would have disclaimed any unity of pur- 
pose in writing “ The Life and Death of 
Jason” and acting as the president of 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings; in editing “The Oxford and 
Cambridge Magazine” and in directing 
“The Commonweal”; in translating 
Beowulf and printing “The Golden 
Legend”; in managing the business of 
Morris, Faulkner & Co. and studying Ice- 
landic with Magnisson. If a unity of 
purpose there were, it lay on the surface, 
and did not require a mock-artistic tome 
of several hundred octavo pages and 
bound in a fashion to make Morris rise in 
agony from his ashes, to expound it. 
But—sad to say it—Morris is or was a 
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fashion. Thank the kindly fates he is 
going out of fashion. As a fashion he 
had to receive attention and be exploited, 
and so we had Little Journeys and Big 
Twaddles by well-meaning platitudina- 
rians. But—we ask the question in all 
human seriousness—what part in the 
literature of biography is it intended that 
Miss Cary’s book should play, seeing that 
Morris has been amply and even judi- 
ciously dealt with, for our age at any 
rate, by Mr. Mackail and Mr. Aymer 
Vallance? In this age of endless book- 
making why inflict another example of 
the habit—for habit, we firmly believe, it 
is? It is so easy to do, and so hard to 
forgive when done. 

We have no doubt that Morris had a 
purpose in all his work. He could not 


‘help that. It was a fault in him, we con- 


fess; and it would have been a kind dis- 
pensation to his memory had it been per- 
mitted to rest with him in his grave. In 
our meditations on the work of great 
artists let us ignore the inartistic, and we 
shall do well by him and by ourselves. 
The least we can do is to insist on his 
sincerity, and having done that—follow 
his example. 


T..&. 


Deere Sea Vacasonps. By Albert Son- 
nichsen, Able Seaman. McClure, 


Phillips § Co., New York. $1.50. 
M« Sonnichsen, who need not have 


mentioned that he is an “ able 

seaman,” has produced the best 
story of a sailor’s life since Dana’s 
justly famous work. The earlier chron- 
icle is by no means supplanted; but is 
supplemented by the new volume, and a 
comparison of the two makes each more 
interesting, showing the changes that 
have taken place in a generation or more. 
In some respects there are not many; the 
sailor perhaps is treated better now, has 
better food and more law on his side. 
Mr. Sonnichsen when a boy ran away to 
sea, and his story is of his own experi- 
ence, with the addition of a few yarns 
told by the jolly tars during dog-watches, 
and these are important only as show- 
ing what a good story an old sailor can 
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tell when he is not hampered by facts. 
The author’s own story, however, carries 
conviction that it is true, and there is 
enough of the unusual in it to make it 
thoroughly interesting. There are no 
long-drawn-out descriptions of gales, 
mutinies, the handling of the ship and 
her sails, which most sea-story writers 
use to a decidedly tiresome degree; but 
this is a bright, snappy story, with all 
these things outlined briefly, but clearly, 
and without excessive technical expres- 
sions which so often make sea stories un- 
intelligible to the ‘land lubber.” The 
sailor, as painted by Mr. Sonnichsen— 
and no one can question the accuracy of 
the picture—is only an average human 
being, and is not the water-logged, bar- 
nacle-covered shell-back, always _hitch- 
ing his trousers and chewing plug to- 
bacco that is so often seen in sea stories 
and on the stage. This story will convey 
to the general reader new and interest- 
ing light on a much misrepresented char- 
acter. 


F. L. W. 


Tue Conguerine or Kare. By J. P. 
Mowbray. Doubleday, Page § Co., 
New York. $1.50. 


LEVER without being cloying, 

idyllic but interesting, a distinctly 

unusual book is this final work of a 
writer who, at the time of his death, was 
awakening the admiration of both Eng- 
lish and American readers. “‘ The Con- 
quering of Kate” is not first and fore- 
most a novel, the narrative idea being 
subordinate to the pleasurable, humor- 
ous, somewhat fanciful, idea of life; and 
the characters holding our attention more 
by reason of their harmony with their 
surroundings than by anything especially 
convincing, affecting their fate or for- 
tunes. It is true also that the last quar- 
ter of the book is poor, sinking into 
unsubstantiality and melodrama, and ir- 
ritating us by the sense of unreality, 
which so often accompanies the hasty 
dénouement of a plot. But in many 
ways, and definitely as a whole, Mr. 
Mowbray’s idyl is a gem, appealing 
equally to the critics and the people. It 
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is a capital story to read aloud en famille, 
and frequent at such times will be the 
ejaculations of enjoyment, arising very 
likely from a neat turn of description or 
an original piquancy of conversation, for 
which the author has become justly nota- 
ble. 

“The Conquering of Kate” is far 
above the average of fiction; and we 
recommend it particularly to those per- 
sons who have suffered enough from 
minuets and rapiers, yet who wish to 
avoid the equally tedious tale of a back- 
yard. It should be noted how felici- 
tously the characters in the story are 
named, and with what delicacy the writer 
renders the irony of their inborn preju- 
dices. Mr. Mowbray has here proved 
himself master of two difficult dialects; 
he has the true literary faculty of mak- 
ing ordinary things seem idyllic. 

But our last and best praise is for his 
style, which is bright, energetic and rare, 
exhibiting equally a liking for simple ex- 
pression and a distinguished curiosity as 
to new words and phrases. His vocabu- 
lary was large, but never too large for 
his ideas. 

J. S. D. 


TrutnH (Verte). By Emile Zola. 
Translated by Ernest H. Vizetelly. 
John Lane, New York. $1.50. 


“Ve was probably a heavy 


task for the translator, and we 
feel not a little like making ex- 
cuses for Mr. Vizetelly, who has trans- 
lated most of Zola’s novels so well. In 
the present instance, however, the whole 
thing seems almost as hurriedly and in- 
correctly rendered into English, as when 
an interpreter between two insistent 
talkers becomes confused and gives his 
version phrase by phrase in a manner 
nearly always clear, but seldom quite 
idiomatic; so that when the conversation 
is ended, the effect has something of 
blur and incoherence. The virtues of 
“ Vérité”” may sustain and render tri- 
umphant its extraordinary length, but 
“Truth” strikes us as a book inexcus- 
ably long. 
But this is not to say we regard Zola’s 
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final work without admiration and re- 
spect. “Truth” is perhaps not so broad 
in treatment as the best of the novel- 
ist’s earlier works; its intensity is more 
personal, circumstantial, more the prod- 
uct of a transient affliction or grievance. 
It is, howsoever finely detached, the out- 
come of the Dreyfus case, as it burned 
in Zola’s brain and heart; the Dreyfus 
case as, in its truthfulness and terror it 
could have appeared to no one else but 
Zola. And this narrowing personal ele- 
ment causes the book to disturb the 
reader’s attention a little. It has the 
sound of prejudice and strain, it is not 
always natural and free; there are parts 
too full of evidence, parts where we stand 
too tediously before a suborned jury, 
while an eloquent advocate expounds, 
pleads, even thunders his cause before 
the high tribunal of his fellow-men. 
With the substitution of murder for trea- 
son, of cassocks for epaulettes, we have 
here represented every detail of that 
ever-memorable dossier which, from the 
infamy of first sentence to the grosser 
infamy of Rennes, raged so acutely in 
people’s minds as to make any fictional 
renewal of the matter rather distressing. 

At the end, and as a noble cloak con- 
cealing nearly all distortions and defects, 
comes the sense of Zola’s largeness. 

J. S. D. 


Tue Fizicree Batt. By Anna Kath- 
erine Green. Illustrated by C. M. 
Relyea. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indian- 
apolis. $1.50. 


HE test of a book is in the second 
"T seeding Especially true is this in 

the case of detective stories, whose 
chief, indeed almost sole excellence lies 
in the logic and clarity of their exposi- 
tion; and this can best be appreciated 
only upon a review of the problem in the 
light of its solution. Judged by this 
standard, “ The Filigree Ball” is seen to 
possess a high degree of merit: it is in- 
tensely and clearly conceived, and it is 
presented to the reader without subter- 
fuge or obfuscation of essentials. In 
short, after reading the first third of the 
story, let us say, in which the problem 
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is stated with its concomitant conditions, 
the sole cause of failure to solve the mys- 
tery in its main features lies in the limi- 
tations of the reader’s own mental pow- 
ers. It is clear that the writer has 
studied Poe’s tales to purpose. She 
would have done well, however, to pon- 
der the great analyst’s remarks anent 
the “elaborate frivolity of chess,” as in 
her evolution of plot she has at times 
failed to remember that simplicity is 
the source of strength. It would be 
unfair, however, to insist unduly upon 
this point, as it is impossible in a de- 
tective story of the length of the one 
under consideration consistently to pre- 
serve the directness and simplicity of a 
short tale of mystery, such as “ Marie 
Rogét.” 

“The Filigree Ball” is the story of 
a murder mystery in a certain old family 
mansion in Washington, in which on two 
previous occasions in the past men had 
met a seemingly natural, but suspiciously 
sudden death under identical circum- 
stances, the body in each case having 
been found lying beside’an old settee in 
one of the ground-floor rooms, of which 
it was nearly the sole piece of furniture. 
A striking feature of the old fixture is 
the fact that it is upholstered only at one 
end, that, namely, at which the unfor- 
tunate men have always been found. 
Just before the beginning of the tale the 
third death of this nature has occurred, 
and in the opening pages the young de- 
tective who relates the story is summoned 
to the house by night to find the dead 
body of the family heiress lying in the 
room in which the last victim had met 
death on the occasion of her marriage a 
few weeks earlier. -Circumstances point 
to suicide, but there is also proof of the 
presence of at least one person in the 
house since the deed; and it is to the 
solution of this baffling mystery, to the 
assigning of the proper part in the trag- 
edy to the uncle, husband and half-sister 
of the dead woman that the ambitious 
young Vidocq now devotes his energies, 
needless to say, with ultimate success. 
The story is clearly and consistently told, 
and it is convincing. 


W. W. W. 
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Letrers or AN Actress. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York. $1.50. 


HE above is the piquant label borne 
ih the latest of those numerous 

volumes of pseudo “confessions,” 
“correspondence,” “diaries,” “visits,” 
and the like, with which the book-mart 
latterly is overrun. The new volume is 
British-made, like “ An Englishwoman’s 
Love Letters ”— indeed, it suggests an 
attempt at counterfeiting that really 
clever counterfeit. Whatever the inten- 
tion, the result achieved is but mediocre. 
Few if any readers will believe that the 
“Letters”” of Miss Ethel Gladys Hob- 
son Luttrell are really letters, or that an 
actress wrote them, or any woman whom- 
soever. The trail of the literary hack is 
over them all, and nowhere is it more dis- 
tinct than in the clumsy prefatory 
“ Note,” which at the outset tends to give 
away the deception it fain would foster. 
The exploited acquaintance with London 
and provincial English theatrical life and 
affairs is such as any lay observer—say 
a dramatic critic, or a persevering play- 
wright—might acquire, and the view- 
point is unmistakably non-professional. 
Real stage people never, by any chance, 
comment upon each other’s ways, as does 
Ethel Gladys, in such phrases as: “ It’s 
like a Balzac novel made visible,’ or, 
“Oh, Stace! I am having the loveliest 
time, living the modern comedy-country- 
house life which the swagger actors play 
at and make such a hash of.” But the 
radical and fatal fault of the “ Letters of 
an Actress,” as such, is that their psycho- 
logical observations are altogether objec- 
tive, and masculine beyond a peradven- 
ture. 


HB. T. 


Barsizon Days. By Charles Sprague 
Smith. Illustrated. A. Wessels Com- 
pany, New York. $2.00, net. 


ETROSPECTIVE rather than 
IR reminiscent a commentary on a 

compilation, is this attractive volume 
dealing with four distinguished denizens 
of that fascinating “suburb”—to mis- 
use the word—of the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, Barbizon. Four luminaries of 
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French art are here celebrated, for whom 
the tardy appreciation of the public has 
rendered fame only the more secure. 
Millet, Corot, Rousseau and Barye all 
passed a greater or lesser portion of their 
lives, and accomplished more or less of 
their work in this village. 

Strictly speaking, this book consists of 
four monographs upon the four artists 
named above. It deals in compact form 
with the principal incidents of their 
lives and work, and presents handily a 
considerable amount of information con- 
cerning them. They relate the strenuous 
periods and the infrequent affluence of 
Millet; the uniformly peaceful and gen- 
erally prosperous life of Corot; the ups 
and downs and the unexpected though 
well deserved rewards that came so tard- 
ily to Rousseau; and the alternations of 
disappointment and success that were 
Barye’s lot. Much that is illuminating, 
much that the casual reader would rarely 
come upon, is here set forth, and the com- 
ment is intelligent, appreciative, and sin- 
cere. But the personal note is not con- 
spicuous in these studies; a lover and fre- 
quenter of the background against which 
he has placed his heroes, Mr. Smith’s 
work is rather academic than intimate. 
His compilations of memoir and criticism 
are from the best and most authentic 
sources, and the utterances of the sub- 
jects themselves and their contemporaries 
have been most carefully sought for and 
collated. In these respects the book may 
be commended; there is a great deal to 
be learned from it, and much important 
information is presented in convenient 
form. Many fine illustrations of ex- 
amples of the master’s work enhance the 
value of the volume. 


S. D. S., Jr. 


Lire anp Destiny. By Felix Adler. 
McClure, Phillips § Co. $1.00, net. 


HIS very small volume, composed 
of extracts from Dr. Adler’s lec- 
tures, is likely to interest every one 
who thinks of life and death. The chap- 
ter-headings: The Meaning of Life, Re- 
ligion, Immortality, Suffering and Con- 
solation, Ethical Outlook, ete., exhibit 
the trend and impulse of the book, which 
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is, in fact, a collection of sayings more 
or less coherently put together, but work- 
ing better separately than as a whole. 
The aim is, of course, didactic; yet so 
sympathetic is the expression of these 
apothegms that we feel, on reading them, 
in the presence of a friend rather than 
of a teacher, and we put down the book 
tenderly, as if by its acquaintance we 
had been led intimately through wise and 
beautiful regions. These sententious 
phrases are indeed pure gold delved from 
the sanest experience and aspiration; 
they have therefore not alone a surface- 
treasure, but are of an inner richness— 
full of profound consciousness and hope- 
ful suggestion. Dr. Adler says, for ex- 
ample: “ The divine in man is our sole 
ground for believing that there is any- 
thing divine in the universe outside of 
man. Man is the revealer of the divine.” 
Also: “What do we know of Deity? 
Just what we know of the sun before it 
has yet risen above the summit of the 
mountain . we know it by its re- 
flected light.” 

Much of this at a time was not meant 
to be read. The thing is all climax, and 
early becomes stultifying and impos- 
sible; the intelligence cannot long 
breathe in such a condensed and stimu- 
lating atmosphere. But a little of it here 
and there scattered through the solitary 
hours of meditative people will refresh 
the spirit, and convey a certain high- 
hearted dignity and patience, such as it 
is in the power of few men, and fewer 
books to supply. 

C. N. 


Avutuors at Home. Sketches of well- 
known American writers. Edited by 


J. L. & J. B. Gilder. A. Wessels 
Company, New York. $1.00, net. 


HE announcement in the preface 
[e this book that the sketches “ have 

as their special value the fact that 
the writer of each article was selected for 
the purpose by the authors, and are all 
written with their approval,” is scarcely 
borne out by perusal, their chief attrac- 
tion being the happy illusion they beget 
in the mind of the reader that for a short 
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half hour he has communed with his 
favorite author at his very hearthstone; 
sat in his chair, handled his pen, and 
looked through the window which has 
framed so many of the writer’s thought- 
vistas; but, in some instances, we are led 
to regret the author’s choice of deline- 
ator. 


Tue Four Featuers. By A. E. W. 
Mason. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. $1.50. 


ROM the first chapter one is led to 
H expect much of Mr. Mason’s book, 

yet it cannot be denied that conden- 
sation would have materially improved 
the book. The theme is a promising one. 
It is the story of a boy of vivid imagina- 
tion, instinctively a coward or rather a 
character so sensitive that he fears to 
become one. The analysis of this com- 
plexity of nature in the first chapter is 
the best character work in the book. 
Had the writer kept the rest of his work 
up to this high standard there would be 
little to criticise. 

Three white feathers are sent to Harry 
Faversham, and delivered in the presence 
of his sweetheart, Ethne Eustace. On 
learning the reason of this, which was 
that he had resigned from the army after 
war had been declared, she adds a fourth 
one. He straightway resolves to redeem 
each feather by some deed of surpassing 
heroism. His adventures in attaining 
this end are interesting but too prolonged 
to be thrilling, and they lose much by 
being told beforehand by each officer as 
he brings the feathers back to Ethne, 
redeemed. As the object of the affection 
of two strong men and the inspiration of 
their endeavor, the heroine commands 
attention. 

It is to be deplored that Mr. Mason 
did not infuse some humor into his pages, 
for, while the book is far from dull, this 
would undoubtedly have added to its at- 
tractiveness. Altogether it has much to 
commend, and very little besides its dif- 
fuseness to criticise. 


ye FF 


Joun McGovern’s Poems. Published 
by William S. Lord, Evanston. $1.00. 





















